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P. Morgan (@ D. Croker 


»T is perfectly true, as W. D. Howells says in 
last month’s Harper's, that “only those who 
know at first hand the newly Americanized 
life of the East Side of New York, and the 
kindred life of our other great cities, know 
the ardor with which it catches up our cast 
traditions and clothes itself in them.  Ital- 
ians and Poles and Bohemians and Russians 
and Syrians, they are all eager to be Ameri- 
cans in the good things as well as the bad. 
One college settlement worker found that 
there were so many Longfellow clubs in the East Side 
that the latest, to give distinction, had been obliged to call 
itself the Wordsworth Club. . 

The American flag is for 
such still the symbol of the 
liberty and equality once 
universally supposed to 
follow the Constitution, 
with a government based 
upon the consent of the 
governed; and _ perhaps 
their love and courage will 
have force to make it so , 
again, if they can be kept (~*~ 
out of the slough of pros- 
perity long enough. It is 
they, perhaps, who will ig 
know how to find inspira- 
tion in our brand-new hall 
of fame, untroubled by any of the misgivings that seem 
to have beset the Easy Chair concerning it.” 

The typical American of to-day has quite rid himself 
of the ideals which were so fondly cherished by his 
grandfathers. He leaves such rubbish to the benighted 
foreigner to toy with. He thinks that the old ideals are 
apparently impossible of realization, and feels he would 
be a fool to hold to them any longer. What absurdity 
for a young American living in New York, say, to de- 
claim about the blessings of our liberal institutions, when 
he is perfectly aware that Pierpont Morgan is now con- 
trolling the industrial situation on the one hand, and Tom 
Platt and Dick Croker the political situation on the other. 
To assume liberty as existing would make his -friends 
question his sanity. It is bad enough to be thought a 
fool, but it’s much worse to be proven one. 

Not only has liberty admittedly departed from us, but 
the best and most normal brained Americans have no 
hope of restoring it. They recognize that we are up 


WHEN Ponty MorGan anp Dicky CRokeR Come RompPinG 
Down THE PIKE 


against the real thing when Ponty Morgan and Dicky 
Croker come romping down the pike and accept the in- 
evitable. Those Americans who form themselves into 
“Committees of One Hundred” and the like to purify 
politics, and incidentally, elect some long-haired reformer 
of the Seth Low type, are atavistic degenerates. They are 
harking back to an age impossible to revive. They are 
a sissy-sissy type of men that deservedly receive the pity- 
ing contempt of the rich and the absolute disregard of 
the poor. I say deservedly not because they are lacking 
in honesty, but because they lack brains. The man who 
thinks the firm of Morgan, Croker & Co. can be reformed 
out of existence, the Seth Low man for example, lives too 
= much in his imagination for 
this naughty world.  Per- 
haps some may say that | 
rather misrepresent things 
when I place Morgan, the 
boss of capitalists, in part- 
nership with Croker, the 
boss of the politicians. Yes, 
in a sense it is a misrepre- 
sentation, as Dick Croker 
is simply a parasite on 
Morgan. Capitalism is a 
wolf preying on society 
and Croker is a flea on the 
wolf. In nature when an 
animal is young and vigor- 
ous it rids itself of para- 
sites, but in senility and approaching death it becomes 
too weak to protect itself. In the youth of capitalism in 
America there was no congestion of capital in the hands 
of a Morgan and there was no impossible-to-get-rid-of 
parasitic boss like Croker. The appearance of the 
Crokers and the closeness with which they stick to the 
hide of the capitalist is one of the surest signs of the 
moribund condition of the whole capitalistic system. 

Of course, society could rid Morgan of Croker if it 
chose, but why should it choose? Capitalism, the wolf, 
takes all he can get from society, and Croker, the flea, 
takes all he can get from Capitalism, incidentally dis- 
tributing a little of his suckings to the Deverys, his own 
parasites, the Tammany Hall braves, and they to their 
parasites, and so on all the way down the line. If so- 
ciety should rid the wolf of the flea it would do itself no 
good. The wolf would take just as much as he did 
before from them; in fact, being rid of the flea, he might 
have increased energy to make even a cleaner job than 
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at present. However, in any case society would gain nothing. 
This it naturally refuses to do. When society moves it will 
free itself of both the wolf and the flea. Of course, the ordi- 
nary American has not made any such full analysis of why it 
is not worth his while to go into “reform” politics, but when 
he says, “I have found the less I have to do with politics the 
better off I am,” he expresses a very sound conclusion, even 
tho’ a pessimistic one. 

Now the foreigner who has recently landed on our shores has 
all the hopes and visions of a “this world heaven” still heav- 
ing in his breast. He has looked forward to a life in Utopia too 
dong to give it up without a struggle. [f America is not Utopia 
what is the matter with trying to make it one, says he to him- 
self, and forthwith he sets out to do it. Morgan and Rocke- 
feller, Croker and Platt, are simply names to him and nothing 
more. His hopes dominate all such obstacles because of his 
leck of comprehension of their imimensity. That this is more 
cr less a true analysis of the reason we see ideals among immi- 
grants and not among the American born is evidenced by the 
fact that such idealism does not remain with the foreigner after 
he has been here any great number of years, and is entirely 
absent from his American born children. The American is a 
practical being before all things, and when you set him out to 
establish a Utopia by running him up against a proposition that 
involves not only bucking up against the Crokers but the Mor- 
gans and Rockefellers he politely will say, “Not on your tin- 
type, young man. No sucha stunt attracts me. I enjoy other 
kinds of picnics.” However, if you can hold him long enough. 
and he has anv sense, by showing him that Morgan, Rocke- 
feller & Co. are about to die a natural death from a very ple- 
thora of capital, and that he might as well get ready to in- 
herit their leavings, because they must leave it to him from the 
very necessity of things, then you will arrest his attention in 
earnest. 

The American has ideals as much as the foreigner, but they 
require a different method of awakening. Show him that so- 
cialism is good and he will give you languid attention. Show 
him that Socialism is practicable and you awaken his interest. 
Show him that it is absolutely inevitable, not in the sweet bye 
and bye, but within ten years at most, and you have in him a 
worker from ’way back. 
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Brown and Brand 


Brown was a football player, a  well-knit, muscular 
fellow, thirty years old, by profession a miner. Brand 
was. a member of the Diamond Fields Horse of South 
Africa. Both worked in the De Beers mine near Kimberley. 
On the afternoon of June 5, 1897, there was trouble in the 
thousand-foot level. Those outside saw shouting, half-naked 
Kkaffirs come plunging out of the mouth of the tunnel, wild 
with terror. Behind them, creeping in a thick, slow-moving, 
and yet irresistible mass, flowed a stream of blue mud. No 
one knows quite the reason, but sometimes a tunnel in the dia- 
mond mines strikes soft earth, and there follows a rush of mud, 
the greatest terror of the mines. The mud does not burst out- 
ward with explosive violence, as water might do, instantly 
alarming the entire mine; but, a miner having turned his back, 
it bulges from the tunnel end, flows outward heavily and si- 
lently, and when the miner turns again, it is upon him, ready to 
swallow him up; and thus it fills the tunnel, a thick, viscid, 
suffocating mass. 

Such was the mud rush of June 5. After the count had 
heen made of those who had escaped from the tunnel, it was 
found that two Kaffir “boys” were missing. Knowledge as to 
the place where they worked made it probable that the mud 
had caught them without warning; but there was still a bare 
possibility that they had been able to reach the hundred-yard 
“rise” or “pass”—that is, a room where the tunnel was much 


enlarged for the passing of trams. Even though the tunnel 
was filled with mud, here they might yet find air enough to 
keep them alive for some hours. But the tunnel mouth was 
already vomiting the thick blue ooze. It was filled from road- 
way to roof. When the flow stopped—and no one could tell 
how soon that would be—there was yet a hundred yards of 
mud to dig away before reaching the rise where the Kaffir 
“boys” were supposed to be. That would take a long time— 
so long that the two miners were given up for lost, without 
more ado. 

But the rush ceased sooner than was expected, and the 
manager at once set his men to work digging away the mud. 
All that afternoon, all night, and all the next forenoon they 
worked steadily without making any noticeable impression. 
Late in the afternoon, however, the mud began to fall away a 
little from the roof of the tunnel. It was presumed that the 
imprisoned Kafhrs were already dead from suffocation, and 
yet there was one chance in a thousand—the one chance that 
a hero always takes. This gave Brown and Brand their op- 
portunity. There was now a space of some dozen inches be- 
tween the tunnel roof and the top of the stream of mud. 
Brown proposed crawling in: Brand agreed. Their friends 
urged them not to risk almost certain death for the sake of 
two black Kaffir boys, for they could not tell at what moment 
the mud rush would begin again and fill up the tunnel, and they 
knew how little air there was to breathe, and how probable it 
was that this little was full of poisonous gases. 

But Brown and Brand stepped up, and each with a miner’s 
lamp in his hat, crept into the cold blue ooze. The mud was 
too thick to permit of swimming and too thin to bear their 
weight, so they were compelled to struggle along in the most 
toilsome and exhausting manner. In places where the tunnel 
roof was unusually low, they cleared away the mud with their 


“hands and thrust their heads through. Sometimes the space 


was so narrow that the mud reached up to their noses, and all 
the while the air became fouler and fouler. Their lamps went 
out soon after they entered, and they had no way of relighting 
them, but crept onward in absolute darkness. From time to 
time they shouted, and at last, just as they were ready to turn 
back, for they had become chilled and much exhausted, they 
heard faint-shouted replies. This gave them new heart, and 
they pushed onward, finally reaching the rise. Here they 
found the Kaffir boys, who had now been imprisoned upward 
of twenty-nine hours, in a condition of almost helpless exhaus- 
tion. The return, though the mud stream was now a little 
lower and there was more room to breathe, was terrible be- 
yond description: for they were compelled not only to force 
their own bodies through the mud, but to drag the two natives 
after them. Frequently they stopped in the dark to rest, and 
sometimes, as they relate, they felt that they never could go on 
again. At last, however, gasping for breath, they saw the 
light glimmering in from the tunnel mouth, and shortly after- 
ward friends dragged them out. Every part of their bodies 
was coated thick with mud, their hair was matted with it; but 
they had saved the lives of the two Kaffirs—white blood for 
black. One feels that such heroism as this is belittled with 
rewards, and yet it is satisfactory to know that the deed of 
Brown and Brand was appreciated. Not only were they re- 
warded substantially by the mine manager, but both now wear 
the silver medals of the Royal Humane Society. 


The above is only one of a number of tales in the September 
McClure’s that Ray Stannard Baker adds to the world’s record 
of heroic deeds. ; have 

I give it as a particular instance of men risking their lives 
for others when they had not the slightest selfish reason for so 
doing. Of course, it would be absurd to say that any motive 
existed in their feeling that they would be looked upon as 
“heroes” and get a medal. 

No, their deed was the following out of the instinct that 
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lays within every animal’s breast, from man downward, to 
sacrifice himself to save others. There is no particular pride 
to be taken in the possession of this purely necessary and ani- 
mal instinct. No more so than should one be proud in being 
able to feel hungry. The instinct to preserve another’s life 
is exactly as natural and necessary as is the instinct to pre- 
serve your own life. Both instincts are the results of evolu- 
tionary development, and if either had not been developed 
there could be no life for men, buffaloes, wolves or any other 
gregarious animals. 

If a majority of a certain herd of buffaloes should suddenly 
make up their minds to fight the wolves upon the plan of every. 
buffalo looking out for himself and the wolf taking the hind- 
most, how long would that herd survive? Now, the buffalo 
doesn’t say to himself, when he joins the herd and presents a 
united front to the wolves, that he is doing this because he is 
helping to preserve the herd; no more does he do it because he 
reasons that this is the best way to preserve his own life. 

He does it purely from instinct. If it means his own life is 
to pay the forfeit in order to satisfy the instinct, he never hesi- 
tates. He cannot. He simply is following out an instinct that 
has been developed in the buffaloes through millions of years 
by law of the survival of the fittest. It must always be remem- 
dered that this law of “survival” applies with even greater 
force to the herd or the tribe than to the individuals compos- 
ing them. 

It is the herd of buffaloes that is fittest to survive as a tribe 
that is the tribe which will survive. Now, the best guarantee 
that a herd will survive is the instinct of the individuals com- 
posing that herd to sacrifice themselves for the herd. The 
herds whose members do not have this instinct so highly de- 
veloped will not have the same chance of surviving as the oth- 
ers and will perish. The same reasoning applies to mankind. 
Those tribes that were the best organized for the protection of 
the tribe as a tribe survived the tribes more imperfectly or- 
ganized. Hence the altruistic instinct is a perfectly natural 
inheritance of all of us as descendants from ancestors in which 
it was a necessary instinct. The instinct to help others is 
within all of us, but the method which we pursue to gratify 
the instinct varies with our temperament, education and intelli- 
gence. To save a man’s life when he is drowning by pulling 
him out of the water may require courage, but not necessarily 
much education. To save a man dying with diphtheria by 
discovery of a serum injection requires education. The So- 
cialist is simply a man who has discovered the true serum of 
Socialism to inject into society to cure it of the disease Capi- 
talism. He has the same delight in proposing this serum of 
Socialisn: that any other man has in doing something to help 


save life. He delights in it simply because he is satisfying a 
natural instinct. If this were not true there would be no So- 
cialists. 


However, the delight a man has in preaching Socialism is 
much greater than any other pleasure in the life-saving way, 
because you feel not only that you are saving a great many 
more lives than any other person has ever had the opportu- 
nity of saving. but you feel that you are saving not merely 
bodies but souls. Those poor Kaffir negroes that were so 
bravely rescued were simply brought back to life to be slaves 
again to the De Beers Diamond Mining Syndicate, and anyone 
who knows that life will say that they had about as well have 
been drowned in the blue mud. 

The Socialist, however, not only proposes to bring man back 
to merely life, but to a life that will give his highest faculties 
every chance of development. 

Man, under Socialism, will for the first time have a justifica- 
tion for believing he has a soul, for his body and soul will both 
live simultaneously. 
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Let tHe NATION Own THE TRUSTS. 


THE POOR MAN AS A “SAVER” 


There is a paper called Success, in New York, which seems 
to be published simply to demolish my theories. I say that it 
is absolutely hopeless for the poor as a class to become rich 
as a class except by acquiring riches, and that the only riches 
that I know anything about are the riches in the hands of the 
rich. 

I, of course, admit that it is possible in the future for some 
few individuals to escape from the class of the poor and to 
work themselves into the ranks of the rich; but I contend 
that this process is daily becoming more and more difficult, 
and for a paper like Success to hold it out as a possibility for 
the average young American of to-day is simply a rank 
humbug. 

When it asked the Hon. Chas. A. Towne to express his 
views on the chances of a young man succeeding as a lawyer 
it did not receive much encouragement for its hopeful view of 
things. Said he: 


The present scheme of consolidating business interests has lessened 
the demand for lawyers. One corporation lawyer supplants many law- 
yers, who, in the past, were assured of incomes from numerous small 
concerns. 

Commercial law being more remunerative than forensic law, it has 
attracted the great lights of the bar. The modern corporation counsel 
seldom or never appears in court. It is not now a common thing, as 
in the days of Daniel Webster, or Rufus Choate, for a prominent law- 
yer to appear in court in a criminal case. Indeed, it is hard for a crimi- 
nal to secure the services of a high-class man. Corporation law, of 
course, pays more. A man in general practice is fortunate if he can 
earn fifteen thousand dollars, while a corporation. lawyer’s income 
ranges from twenty-five thousand to one hundred thousand dollars. 

So, although a lawyer myself, I do not advise a young man to rush 
bliudly into the study and practice of law, for the present supply is 
greater than the demand. 

The youth of this country have generally considered law as a step- 
ping stone to political preferment. ‘(his is a mistaken idea under pres- 
ent conditions. Thirty, yes, ten years ago, a lawyer in a community 
was a man of distinction. The smaller the community, the greater 
was the power of his word and influence. He was consulted on mat- 
ters of petty and of national interest. He was the law and the village 
oracle. His presence was necessary to the success of any public busi- 
ness. To-day lawyers are too numerous for any such individual dis- 
tinction. 

Natural gifts determine legal success to a marked degree. The most 
important are personal magnetism, sympathy, and a capacity for thor- 
ough reading. It is wise for one to cultivate such traits, if the law is 
to be his mistress. 

The best way to study law is at some recognized law university. 
An academic education is first necessary. Although a college one is 
not, the college-educated man makes the better lawyer. 

I do not wish to discourage, but rather to caution, when I advise 
young men to pause at the threshold of the professions before decid- 
ing on law. To those who are determined, I advise commercial, or 
corporation law. Those who follow it will be endowed with more 
of this world’s goods than the old-time practitioner. After graduation, 
one should enter the law offices of a corporation and work his way up. 
Brains and ability are hard to thwart, when coupled with personal 
magnetism and a distinct determination to win. 


Now, while I consider Towne’s view perfectly correct, yet 
it must be admitted to be hopelessly discouraging to the poor 
young man contemplating being a lawyer. 

In the first place, an academic education, says Towne. is 
necessary. Well, this means that the young man must have 
someone to pay for his support until he is 18 years of age. 
That requires considerable luck right at the start. Then to do 
the thing right he should really spend eight years more at 
study, four at college and four at a law school. He is now 26, 
and even after all this preparation is not sure of making a 
living, unless, in addition to grit and brains, he possesses ‘‘per- 
sonal magnetism.” The disheartening thing about this last 
quality is that he can never be sure he has it until he succeeds. 
Then he don’t need it. 

Then, too, the prospect that the only way to make any 
sort of a decent success is to be indecent enough to become a 
“corporation” lawyer. 

The editor of Success is nothing if not persevering. He is 
now endeavoring to have a Mr. Francis H. Wilson prove that 
the way to get rich is to save vour earnings and put them in a 
savings bank: 
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Mr. Wilson knows of a person whose income has unexpectedly been 
cut off, leaving him quite unprepared. For years he has lived up to 
the limit of his salary, giving no thought to the future. “Think of it,” 
he remarked, desperately, “had I but saved only ten cents a day for 
the last fifteen years, and I could have done so without ever missing 
it, I should now have five hundred and forty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents, not allowing for accrued interest. But I might have saved a 
great deal more than that without foregoing any real pleasures. ’Tis 
maddening to think of such folly, and I deserve the hard time I am 
having.” 

But, perhaps, you think that the family of a laboring man could 
not save ten cents a day without a great deal of self-sacrifice. It is 
certainly no over-statement of fact to assume that the average work- 
ingman in this country might save five cents a day without undergoing 
deprivations. The amount is too small to be worth while? Let us see. 

Suppose that a young man of twenty-one should make a vow to put 
away at least five cents a day, each day in the year, and not to touch 
his savings for ten years. Do you realize that at the end of that time 
he would have one hundred and eighty-two dollars and fifty cents to 
his credit as a result of putting away an amount so small that he would 
never miss it? Many enormous fortunes have grown from a smaller 
capital than this. 

If a man has good brains, energy, and, at the age of thirty-one, a cap- 
ital of one hundred and eighty-two dollars and fifty cents, there 1s no 
reason why, at the age of forty-one, he should not have a very snug 
nest-egg indeed, if he be a man of ordinary ability. 

The interesting admission in the above is that there is a 
possibility that ten cents per day from an average wage might 
take too much out of life’s pleasures for a man to willingly 
forego. Hence, to be safe, he makes it five cents per day, and 
figures that in ten years you have saved $182. 

Now, I say that if there is any question about a man’s ability 
to save ten cents, that it will apply equally against saving five 
cents. It is absurd to split hairs over a few cents. The ques- 
tion is not as to whether a laborer can save five cents or 
twenty-five cents a day. The question is whether there are 
not certain exigencies certain to arise in his life over which he 
has no control during a period of ten years that will be cer- 
tain to wipe out his savings. 

Suppose a man gets $1.50 a day and saves ten cents. At 
the end of ten years, if nothing happens, he will have $360. 

But suppose he is out of employment for one month every 
year—and this is a low average—his expenses go on just the 
same, and bang goes that $360. Sickness, births of children, 
school-books, and a hundred and one different expenses, all 
make the advice to save tendered a workman simply a ghastly 
mockery. Anyway, as Oscar Wilde says, “Men should not 
pride themselves on being able to live like poorly fed animals.” 
And even Mr. Wilson himself says, in giving his sententious 
advice about saving five cents a day: “Money spent on legiti- 
mate pleasures need never be regretted. Legitimate pleasures 
are those which do not leave a bad taste in the mouth, but, 
instead, bestow delightful memories that no amount of hard- 
ship can deprive one of.” 

How many legitimate pleasures can one take on a wage of 
$1.50 and yet save 5 cents? A trolley ride for a sick child 
and that five cents is gone a-glimmering. Surely Mr. Wilson 
would not consider that an extravagance. 

However, suppose that five cents is saved somehow anyway, 
and the savings bank don’t break, I find that a Mr. Robert 
B. Kidd, writing for Success in the same August number, on 
this subject, says that every man of twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience, who has tried it, will tell you that, at some stage in the 
operation, there comes speculations, gold mines, and other “get- 
rich-quick” schemes to sap the life out of your little hoard, 
and the only way is to put your money where it is difficult to 
get it, except at the proper time, and to avoid studiously all in- 
vestments that promise enormous returns. 

Now, this is discouraging, certainly, to be told that after 
you go through the whole process of saving the chances are 
you will lose your money in speculation. Yes, that was not 
an unwise saying, “Saving is denying yourself something you 
want to-day in order to possibly have something you may never 
want in the future.” 
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Let THE NATION Own THE TRUSTS. 


Wilshire Digested 


Many people think that the chief function of the modern 
exposition lies not so much in the opportunity it affords for 
commercial development as in the broadening and educative in- 
fluence that it exerts upon the popular mind. The striking 
feature of the Pan-American Fair, remarks H. Gaylord Wil- 
shire, the wealthy Los Angeles Socialist, is its zsthetic value; 
it is an evidence of the awakening of the nation’s artistic in- 
stinct. “Admittedly,” he says (writing in his paper, THE 
CHALLENGE), “the great sight of interest to all is the view at 
night of the buildings outlined against the black sky-line by 
myriads of incandescent lights.” He continues: 

“Tt is not so many years ago when such an expenditure of 
force and energy simply to accomplish an zsthetic end would 
have been stigmatized as a wasteful and unpardonable extrava- 
gance. Who would have predicted that this nation of Grad- 
grinds would be spending its millions, not to demonstrate the 
usefulness of electricity, but simply its surpassing beauty? 

“This Buffalo Exposition is a small Socialistic oasis sur- 
rounded by the barren sands of the Desert of Competition. 
In this oasis there are no palaces in juxtaposition to dirty hov- 
els. All the buildings were erected upon a well-ordered plan 
that did not subordinate the appearance of them all, taken as a 
whole, to the advantage of any particular building. 

“There is no twenty-five story Park Row building next to an 
old-time three-story. At night no one building is dark and 
the next lighted, but all are in a blaze of glory. It is the most 
complete demonstration of the enormous results from the 
zsthetic and artistic standpoint that can be attained by com- 
bined human effort.” 

Having completed the machinery necessary to provide the 
comforts of life, it is but natural that we should now begin, as 
a nation, to instinctively strive for the beautiful, adds Mr. 
Wilshire. We have been, workers and capitalists alike, slaves 
to the Moloch of commercialism. We have thoughtlessly de- 
stroyed natural beauty, not so much because the artistic sense 
was dead, as because we followed the line of least resistance 
in making money. In the co-operative society of the future, 
thinks Mr. Wilshire, a true artistic atmosphere will be created, 
and, as in the days of ancient Greece and medizval Europe, 
art will be “produced collectively, but also for the collectivity.” 
—Literary Digest. 
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HEARST’S HIPPODROME 


The New York Journal has gotten up a grand conclave of 
divines, labor leaders, professors and others, all of whom are 
to give their views on the subject 01 the “War Between Capital 
and Labor.” This is all very interesting in a way, as showing 
the tendency of the times; but it is rather remarkable that a 
newspaper as advanced as the Journal assumes itself to be 
should not have asked a American Socialist to give his views. 

In the last analysis there are but two sides to the question: 
Socialism and Capitalism. Out of all the Americans who are 
fully competent to present the Socialist side to the question, I 
should have thought the Journal could have found one good 
enough for its columns. 

As it is, the argument is all from one side, the anti-Socialist 
—for certainly no one would class Carroll D. Wright as a So- 
cialist. 

If there were to be a discussion between the merits of free 
trade and protection, it would be admittedly ridiculous to 
choose combatants solely from among the free-traders and 
then to hope that protectionists would consider the discussion a 
fair and open one. 

It is exactly the same in this case. The Journal has taken 
its disputants all from one side, the non-Socialistic side; hence 
their conclusions cannot fail to be non-Socialistic. The Jour- 
nal is simply conducting a hippodrome. 
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FROM LABOR’S POINT OF VIEW 


The following poem, entitled “From Labor’s Point of View,” 
which appeared in a recent issue of the Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune, is from the pen of Rev. William C. Sheppard, for- 
merly rector of the Church of the Ascension, Lakewood, but 
now of Middlesboro, Ky.: 

My name is Labor! And tho’ some despise 

Me, I am proud of what I am, of what 

I have achieved. *I'was God who raised me up 

And gave to me my mighty part upon 

The stage of life—the same eternal God 

Who, not ashamed to work, was occupied, 

Age after age, in fashioning the earth, 

The universe, and all that therein is! 


Behold the cities of the world—’twas I 

Who laid their strong foundation and who reared 
Their massive walls. You gaze with wond’ring awe 
Upon the pyramids, and quite forget 

That I cut those huge stones and lifted them. 
Seest that august cathedral where, forsooth, 

A Carpenter is worshiped? My own hand 

Its arches, buttresses, and soaring spire 
Produced—yes, and the organ whose rich tones 
Do make the place indeed the gate of heaven. 
“There go the ships.” My handiwork they are; 

I laid their keels and formed their ribs and sent 
Them forth upon the deep; and who but me 
Constructed those fleet trains which glide across 
The land upon those tracks of steel which I 

Have placed? And who but me hath wrought and strung 
The wires ’long which electric currents fly 

With varied messages from man to man? 

You speak of poets, painters, sculptors; yet 

I make the pens, the brushes, and the blades 

With which they do their work, e’en as I make 
The swords which warriors wield, the telescopes 
Which wrest long-cherished secrets from the stars, 
And all the instruments of surgery. 


I cannot tell it all, nor is there need. 

This is enough, perchance, to make you think. 
Despise me if you will! I proudly stand 
Before the world and point to what I am, 
To what I have achieved from age to age, 
And find a keen amusement in your sneers. 


w w w 


THE SAD CASE OF JIM HICKS 
Hotet WALpDoRF-ASTORIA. 

I met here in the corridor the other night one of my old 
playmates of my Cincinnati boyhood, James Hicks. Jim has 
nothing to do nowadays, although it is not so many months 
ago when he was working for a handsome salary for the Cin- 
cinnati Corrugating Company, now sold out to the Morgan 
combine. Jim is a young man in the prime of life, has always 
been in active business, and it seems too bad that he has noth- 
ing to occupy his mind, no outlet for his activity. It’s a sad 
story, but there are plenty more in the same boat. I explained 
the theory of Socialism to him and showed him why Ponty was 
really forced to make that iron combination, and that naturally 
the one big company did not need the same number of officers 
as the hundred smaller ones. Jim did not attempt to deny my 
argument, and, in fact, he told me himself a good many ‘inter- 
esting things about the iron business and the absolute necessity 
of the Morgan combination that I did not know myself. He 
took a very calm, philosophical view of the condition of affairs 
that had lead to his losing what he and all his friends consid- 
ered a life-long job. There are not many men who could re- 
tain the philosophic attitude under such circumstances. How- 
ever, Jim is one of that kind, and, surprising to state, he 


don’t seem to worry a bit whether we get Socialism or not. 
There are few men, indeed, who, after having lost a good 
position, and who see no prospect ahead for getting an- 
other one, that are not likely to want Socialism when they 
know what it means for them. However, Jim certainly be- 
longs to that “don’t-care’ class. He don’t care whether: 
school keeps or not. He don’t have to. Ponty gave him a 
million dollars’ worth of steel stock for his various iron inter- 
ests when he lost his ob and sold out. Jim can afford to be 
philosophic. 

Jim claims that Morgan is making no war of extermination 
upon the few small mills that did not come into the trust; at 
least, he is not doing so at present. He has, however, clipped 
their wings so that they can never grow to be more dangerous 
competitors. Morgan has arranged things so that they can’t 
grow. He has stopped their source of supply for new build- 
ing material. “Thus far and no farther,” says King Canute 
Morgan to the iron rollers; and they obey this modern Canute, 
all right, you bet. Morgan makes no gallery plays to simply 
show a wondering public that the command of Nature is not 
beyond his ken. These rollers he commands are iron ones, 
too, which all seers must admit are even more difficult to wave 
back on themselves than any mere water ones. 

However, there is nothing so much in it, anyway. It is 
simply an illustration of the dominance of royal gold over base 
iron. I will now tell you how Jim explains the way Morgan 
does the stunt of waving back genuine solid iron rollers with- 
out moving out of his glass cage on Wall Street. Talk about 
Mrs. Eddy with her “demonstrations,” why she is not one, two, 
three, with Ponty. Now here is the position: Old man 
Evans, who is any independent mill-owner, would not sell his 
little iron mill to the trust. Just now the iron business is 
pretty good, and if you happen to be on good terms with Mr. 
Shaffer you can make money. Old Evans thinks he will in- 
crease his capacity by adding on a new pair of rolls. He goes 
to the manufacturer and delivers his order. 

“Very sorry, Mr. Evans,” says the big foundryman, “but 
really I am so busy just now that it is quite impossible for me 
to promise when | can cast new rolls for you.” 

“Why, that is funny,” says old Evans; “it is not so long ago 
when you were begging me for orders.” 

“Yes, I know; but you see Mr. Morgan has agreed to cast 
no new rolls at his own foundry, The Appollo, if we will give 
him preference in turning out rolls for him. His work is so 
heavy just now that we hardly know when we will be able to 
do work for anyone else.” 

After old Evans tries to get new rolls cast at some of the other 
foundries and gets the same unsatisfactory replies, what he is 
up against commences to dawn upon him. Morgan has ar- 
ranged things so that it is not to the interest of the foundries 
to help an independent mill-owner enlarge his plant. As there 
are only about a half a dozen foundries in the country capable 
of casting the big rolls used in rolling mills, Morgan did not 
have much difficulty in arranging a deal. The capital neces- 
sary for a mill foundry is very large, much larger than that 
required for a small rolling mill. A hundred thousand dol- 
lars would suffice for a small iron mill, while the foundry that 
supplied the rolls to the mill would probably have at least a 
million capital. 

Hence an owner of a small independent mill outside the 
Morgan trust has no possibility of manufacturing rolls for 
himself, and Morgan, by giving the foundries the work of the 
trust, instead of doing it himself, makes it worth their while 
to refuse work from the small independents. 

While this method of making the independents innocuous 
while at the same time giving to the eye of the general public 
the appearance of competition in the iron business has its ad- 
vantages, nevertheless, I do not regard it as anything more 
than a transitory phase preliminary to the complete transfer, 
boldly and without pretence, of all the remaining independent 
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mills over to the Morgan trust. It’s natural evolution and 
Ponty himse!£ could not prevent it, even if he would. 

Ponty can’t do everything, after all. He can’t help making 
money, for instance. 


w Ww Ww 
The Joy of the Battle 
I 


I feel the joy of the battle in my soul. 

It is the battle of the sons of slaves for the land where all are 
free and equal—the land of comrade-labor and ransomed 
love. 

It is the battle of the common workers and poets of the com- 
monwealth—the commonwealth that is to be the romance 
of the universe, yet the solid floor of fact beneath each 
worker’s feet. 

It is the battle so good that its call to death is like the nearing 
music of mystic silver bells, and its tragedies are as the 
cup of lovers. 

It is the battle so pure that it gathers its courage from the de- 
feats of its bravest, and from the disgraces of its best 
spring the revolution-ecstasies that cleanse and lift the 
world. 

II. 

From the four winds, from the forewarned and armed nations, 
recruits are gathering for another stand in the good, great 
battle. 

The gladness of revolt lifts high the arm and heart of labor. 

It enters the doors where over their desks bend young men, 
and their faces become beautiful, like the faces of strong 
angels. 

It comes into the hearts of gentle maidens, and they change 
into goddess-avengers of the world’s disinherited. 

It starts the expectancy of children in the streets, and they 
grow solemn with brave wonder. 

It blends with the songs of the birds and the blue of violets, 
and fills the world with the signs of the coming spring- 
time of the son of man. 

If the universe is worth while, this battle is worth while, and 
by its revolution-ecstasy I am shrived to drink the sweet- 
ness of its slain. 

—The Worker. 
[The foregoing is a gem bv Professor Herron that was con- 
tributed to The Worker and stolen from them without credit 

by the New York Journal.—H. G. W.] 
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Doesn't Believe in It 


In response to a telegraphic request from the editor of the 
Philadelphia North American, Mr. Wilshire sent the following 
as his view on assassination: 

I regard any man whose plan of bettering social conditions 
involves the necessity of assassination as a criminal lunatic. 
It follows then that a community has a natural right to bar 
such people from entrance into their midst. However, if such 
a person has once acquired a domicile in this country I would 
certainly not abridge his rights of citizenship as long as he 
was tacitly admitted to be sane by being allowed his liberty. 
The abridgment of the rights of citizenship can have no 
terrors to an anarchist when we remember that he disdains the 
use of the ballot and looks to force and force alone as the 
remedy for social wrongs. Faithfully yours. 

H. GayLorp WILSHIRE, 


Editor CHALLENGE. 
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Notice to Newsdealers 


New agents desiring to place CHALLENGE on sale at their 
stands are informed that the American News Company will 
now supply all demands. 


A Jolt for Bryan 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 
Editor and Proprietor. 
THE COMMONER. 
324-330 Soutn Twetrru STREET. 
Lincoln, Neb., Aug. 3, 1901. 
Geo. H. Stephens, Box 77, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir:—Your subscription to The Commoner expires with 
the issue of July 26, 1901. It is my aim to make the paper indis- 
pensable to those who believe in the principles set forth in the 
Kansas City platform, and valuable to opponents who desire to look 
at both sides of pending questions. Your renewal will be evidence 
that you are satisfied with the work I am trying to do. 

The subscription price per year is $1.00. If you desire to renew 
for a shorter period, the rate for six months is fifty cents, and for 
three months twenty-five cents. By sending us four NEW cash 
subscriptions at $1.00 each you can secure The Commoner for your- 
self for one year, free of charge. 

I shall be pleased to hear from you at your earliest convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
W. J. Bryan. 


Dear Wilshire :—I sent the following letter to the editor of The 
Commoner to-day : 


Mr. W. J. Bryan, Lincoln, Neb. 

Dear Sir:—Your invitation, received the 5th inst., to renew my 
subscription to The Commoner, 1 shall have to decline. Your fight 
against plutocracy last fall enlisted my fullest enthusiasm, and when 
you were defeated I still had faith enough in your platform to sub- 
scribe for The Commoner. But, as you say, “desiring to look at 
both sides of pending questions,” I also subscribed for THe CHat- 
LENGE, edited by H. G. Wilshire, of Los Angeles, and have read 
both papers carefully from the first. Your caustic exposures of 
Republican mammonry have pleased me greatly; but on looking 
closer I fail to find anything in your position to inspire the hope 
that your party, if successful, could bring us any real or permanent 
relief. Because, Mr. Bryan, while attacking the monopolies and 
imperialism fostered and made inevitable by our capitalistic sys- 
tem, yet you defend the system itself. Even our political pomo- 
logist, Quay, could tell you that plums grow on plum trees no matter 
who shakes them off. Neither can I see any statesmanship in con- 
demning military aggressions abroad while an artificial over-produc- 
tion for profits compels our big capitalists to seek new markets in 
foreign fields. 

Tue CHALLENGE, on the other hand, while fully equal to The 
Commoner in moral tone, is far superior in economic justice and 
insight. It points us fearlessly to the source of social and indus- 
trial distresses, and names their one final rational cure. Uncle Sam 
admits, as it were, that he is troubled with corns—indeed, that they 
smart and sting him sometimes past all endurance, so that when 
The Commoner comes along and says, “Let me pare them for you 
again, Uncle; you know I can do it so smoothly they won’t hurt 
you a bit,” he is inclined to listen, until he bethinks himself of that 
new chiropodist, Tir CimaL_enGe, and says, “No, I guess I’ll have 
them taken out root aud core this time. You’ve been paring them 
down so long, and they only get worse after a bit; now I must have 
them removed altogether before I lose the use of my foot.” 

Many have wondered why you have so completely ignored Mr. 
Wilshire’s challenge to debate with him on the national ownership 
of the trusts. Others, that you have so carefully avoided any stric- 
tures against Socialism in your paper. But I am inclined to think 
that you are leaving the way open so that when the “reorganizers” 
have turned the Democratic party over to the money-worshippers 
again, as they are rapidly doing, you can step forward and con- 
sistently espouse the most potent political force now growing up 
among the American people. When The Commoner wakes up to 
this glorious mission and sets out to enlighten rather than to lead, 
T will renew my subscription. Meanwhile, I have already sent the 
dollar which your paper costs to pay for my own and three other 
yearly subscriptions to THe CuaALtence. Sincerely yours, 

Gro. H. Sternuens, A. M. 

Twenty-first St. and Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., August 

t5th, r9or. 


Socialist Automobile Lecture Van 


One of the most practical methods of propa- 
ganda yet devised has been presented by Com- 
trade Lockwood in his plans for building and 
operating a Socialist Automobile Lecture Van. 
Comrade Lockwood and his wife have had 
four! years’ experience in this kind of work, 
having traveled in a lecture van throughout 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee. Their 
old van, however, was drawn by horses. 

The advantages of this method of propagan- 
da are numerous. In the first place, the speaker 
and his assistant have no car fare to pay, trav- 
eling expenses being limited to the care and 
keep of a team of horses. This enables them 
to start and stop at their pleasure; it also 
affords opportunity for propagating the ideas 
of Socialism along the country roads and small 
towns, distributing literature in the farmers’ 
mail boxes, etc., etc. 

When they reached a desirable town in 
which to hold a meeting is made little differ- 
ence whether or not there were any Socialists 
there; the :Lockwoods were practically in- 
dependent. Their large, covered traveling van 
was also their home. Thus they were able to 
save expensive hotel bills, their living expenses 
while on the road not exceeding the average 
cost of light housekeeping—rather less, as they 
had no rent to pay and could buy country 
produce at an advantage. 

Their method of advertising was as effective 
as it was inexpensive. Their van was large 
and conspicuous, giving ample space for ad- 
vertising on the 6x12 foot sides of the canvas 
top, as seen in the picture. The space occupied 
by the words “Read the New York Journal” 
is a blackboard, on which they would letter 
the place and time of meeeting. 

(Note.—The picture as shown was taken 
for a special occasion. We regret very much 
that the sign, “Read the New York Journal,” 
should appear on the cut, as the van was never 
used for that purpose under our management. 
—Lockwood. ) 

_Having approached within sight of some 
city or town in which they wished to hold a 
meeting, it was their usual custom to find a 
conyenient camping place on the outskirts. 
The horses were tethered out to graze, and 
while Mrs. L. set about to prepare their simple 
meal on the one-burner gasoline stove carried 
for that purpose, Mr. L. would ride to town 
on their b’cycle to look over the ground and 
select the best place for meeting, etc. 

About 6 o’clock the deck was cleared for 
action; “trayeling apparel” was changed for 
“stage attire’: the horses were attached to 
the van, and the “street parade’ began. <A 
large gong, conveniently arranged, served to 
attract attention to the outfit, and the natives 
were soon made aware of the fact that there 
would be “a hot time in the old town to-night.” 
About 7:30 the van would stop at the place se- 
lected for the meeting; the team unhitched; 
the two large gasoline street lamps lit and the 
van was soon transformed into a public ros- 
trum —here saving the expense of hall rent. 

A few selections on the violin and organ 
and the crowd, which had commenced to 
gather even before the van had reached its 
stopping place, soon numbered from tcc to 
2,000 people, according to the size and charac- 
ter of the town. Given, a large, expectant au- 
dience, at a minimum cost for traveling ex- 
penses, advertising, etc.; a convenient rostrum, 
well lighted, and what more could be desired 
by a Socialist speaker? 

After the illustrated lecture—Comrade L. is 
a chalk-talk artist and uses illustrations to 
great advantage in his regular lecture work— 
the programme was generally closed by recita- 
tions by Mrs. L., after which Socialist pamph- 
lets were sold to all who cared to buy. In 
this way the Lockwoods have met the larger 
part of their expenses in the last four years 
of their active work for Socialism. 
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the operators from any connection with “gyp- 
sie outfits.” It would be cleaner and more 
convenient and require less care. To properly 
care for a team of horses traveling in this 
manner requires no small amount of one man’s 
time. Another thing: With horses a camp- 
ing! place outside the city limits must always 
be selected. In winter a team must be taken 
care of whether in use or not. The automobile 
could be stored at slight expense, if any. 

That the Socialist Automobile Lecture Van 
will furnish the cheapest, most effective method 
of sending out our Socialist speakers in the 
near future only remains to be proven by a 
practical experiment, and with such people 
as the Lockwoods, with their already exten- 
sive experience in this work, the success of 
this experiment is practically assured. The 
plan of building and operating contains the 
following clauses: 

Ist. The first Socialistic Automobile Lec- 
ture Wagon is to be built with funds donated 
by friends of the cause of Socialism and is al- 
ways to remain the property of the cause— 
held in trust by a provisional board of five di- 
rectors—Prof. George D. Herron, J. A. Way- 
land, Dr. B. H. Enloe, Rev. Charles H. Vail 
and Z. Roberts—said board to hold for one 
year, when the subscribers to the fund, through 
the Init. and Referendum, are to elect its suc- 
cessor. 

2d. The machine is to be used exclusively 
for Socialistic propaganda. 

* * * * * 


7th. The operators are to maintain a friend- 
ly attitude towards trade unions, but to stand 
firm for the abolition, not the “patching up,” 
of the wage system. 

8th. Every month the operators are to fur- 
nish a complete report of their work to the 
board of directors, stating the number of 
meetings held, organizations effected, receipts, 
disbursements, etc., etc. They are also, when 
time permits, to furnish reports to the Social- 
istic press, and whenever possible, get Socialis- 
tic matter in the local capitalistic and reform 
papers. 

oth. The operators shall receive no remun- 
eration for their services other than what they 
can make out of the sale of literature, commis- 
sions on subscriptions, voluntary donations, 
and regular commissions as organizers, etc. 
Should such receipts at any time amount to 
over twenty-five dollars ($25.00) per month 
above running expenses, the surplus is to be 
given to the cause, as ordered by the board. 

The machine shall also be used as a means of 
distributing free literature donated by com- 
rades for the purpose. 

* * * * * 

17th. All subscribers to the Automobile fund 

shall constitute the membership of the Auto- 

mobile Propaganda Club and shall be entitled 
to one vote. 

rth. Each member of the club will be en- 
titled to receive the monthly report. of the 
operators, which, unless intended only for the 
members, for convenience and to save expense, 
wili be sent by the board of directors to be 
published in one or more of our Socialist pa- 
pers, said paper or papers to be chosen by the 
board, 

20th. All money paid on the fund shall be 
sent to the Secretary-Treasurer, J. -.. Way- 
land, who will receipt for same, and when 
the fund is completed the list of contributors 
will be published in the Appeal to Reason. 

Nearly $700 in cash has already been col- 
lected in this fund; $500 more is needed to 
properly outfit and equip the machine, which 
will be of the best quality and workmanship 
that can be procured. 

Our English comrades have found that the 
“Clarion Van’ has been doing such effective 
work that two more, one in Scotland and one 
in Wales, have been put on the road. We need 
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The advantages of an Automobile Lecture 100 vans in this country. This plan is too it Ask your 
Van over the old “horse van” are too nurtierous practicable to deserve failure, and we ask all jeweler, 
to mention. As an advertising feature it eomrades who are able to send at least $1 to Das eS 
would be equalled. Its greater speed would  iselp complete the fund. Bi word. Aigint, 
enable the operators to devote much more Tur CHALLENGE has already sent $25. | the works. 
time to propaganda and less to travel. It If you wish the complete plan of building aera . 
would command the attention of the news- «and operating, send to the organizer, G. H. Waten'Gonpany? 


papers and attract many people who judge Lockwood, 330 Twentieth avenue, N., Minne- \ Elgin, Il. 
things by “appearances.” Jt would exonerate  apolis, Minn. === 
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as it has become a matter of choosing between pri- 
vate and public ownership of monopolies “CHAL- 
LENGE”’ has for its motto, 


The trust is a natural evolution of industry, and 
“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 


September 21, 1901 


The Assassination of the President 


I, in common with all other Socialists, deplore the assassina- 
tion of President McKinley. A man making an assault on the 
head of the nation is like a fool attempting to guide a horse 
by beating him over the head with a club. There are wrongs in 
our social system, but if there is any one thing the philosophy 
of Socialism teaches us it is that no individual is to blame for 
either the existence of such wrongs or for their perpetuation. 
Modern suciety is like a youth stupidly trying to continue wear- 
ing his outgrown boy’s clothes and refusing to put on the new 
suit laid ready for him to wear. . The boy’s suit is uncomforta- 
bly tight and fails to protect half his body, yet he is so fool- 
ishly conservative that he will make no change. 

Society is ready to-day to change her outgrown capitalistic 
garments for the Socialistic ones, all ready laid out and waiting 
her. But while she is ready economically, she is not so intel- 
lectually. To make the final change she must either be con- 
vinced intellectually or forced physically. The forcing can 
only be done by the growth of Society breaking asunder the 
capitalistic garments and making the clinging on to them ab- 
solutely impossible. However, waiting for this event is slow 
work. It may take five or six years anyway. Hence the nat- 
ural impatience of man induces the Socialist to try and shorten 
this wait by persuading society to make the change at once. 

Hence it is seen that violence or force has no place in the 
program of the Socialist. He is a “‘persuader,” pure and sim- 
ple. If there is any forcing to be done he leaves that job to 
Dame Nature. 

The mission of the Socialist is to prepare society for an in- 
evitable change and so to prevent dangerous and stupid resis- 
tance of a natural and irresistible evolutionary development. 

There is heard a great outcry on all sides for what is gen- 
erally called the suppression of anarchy, and particularly is the 
idea set forth that the great remedy lies in the restriction of 
immigration. It would seem superfluous to point out that 
there is no practical method of looking into an immigrant’s 
mind at Ellis Island and determining his political beliefs, for 
we may be sure that no anarchist wishing to land will avow his 
sentiments if he knows the avowal will bar him. In the case 
of the present assassin the examiner would have had to have 
decided against admitting his parents thirty-five years ago and 
seven years before he had been privileged to be born in this 
free and enlightened country. Czolgosz, it must be remem- 
bered, is but twenty-eight, and his parents had been in this 
country seven years before he was born. It is also to be re- 


marked that none of his family nor their associates have any 
affiliation or sympathy with anarchism, or Socialism either, for 
that matter. It would seem self-evident, in his case at least, 
that his anarchism was of purely American growth. There is 
no use of our hugging the delusion that there is no soil in this 
country fit to sprout the germ of anarchy. The facts are 
stronger than any theory. The anarchist is here and is a force 
to be reckoned with. That it is to the interest of society that 
he be suppressed, both capitalist and Socialist are for the once 
in agreement. They only differ as to the best method to do 
the suppressing. The problem reduced to its simplest form is: 
“How are we going to prevent the assassination of our Presi- 
dents by men who, though more or less insane, are yet in- 
genious enough to override the ordinary obstacles placed 
against the accomplishment of such a crime?” Against the 
murdering of the ordinary citizen, who cannot have a company 
of soldiers surrounding him at all hours, there is but one pro- 
tection, namely, the punishment of the offender. But when it 
comes to defending one’s self against a lunatic, that has no care 
for his own life, then the case is different. There is no use of 
reasoning that this is a free country and that as long as men 
have a tree press, free speech and the ballot there is no rea- 
son for any sane man to advocate assassination. This argu- 
ment falls flat when the answer is that it is not the sane but 
the insane that must be guarded against. 

The whole amount of the matter is that it is quite probable 
the exalted office of a popularly elected presidency is in itself 
a dangerously inviting target for the half-witted. There is no 
use arguing with the night moth that singes his wings against 
your candle. The light is such an irresistible attraction to him 
that he will give up his life rather than not fly into it. There 
is but one remedy for the moth—either enclose the light and 
bar him out or blow out the candle. Yes, there is one other 
remedy—wait till daylight breaks. This last is really the So- 
cialist plan. When we have Socialism every man will be in 
such comfort and luxury that the chief executive of the nation 
will be so inconspicuous by contrast that he will not be the 
mark for the assassin-lunatic he is to-day. 
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The Story of the Mobbing 


The death of President McKinley brought my lecturing tour 
to a premature close; last Sunday afternoon I delivered my 
last speech from Boston Common. 

There were a lot of ridiculous stories set floating around in 
the press as to my being mobbed in various places, including 
Waterville and Bath, in Maine, Portsmouth, N. H., and York, 
Pa. There was a particularly lurid account of my escaping 
from lynching by the skin of my teeth in York telegraphed all 
over the country, from Maine to California. I don’t like to 
give away my press agent, but I must confess that I did not go 
within 500 miles of York during my whole trip. I had intended 
once to speak there Saturday night last, but the meeting had 
been called off days before the President was shot, as I found 
I could not make good train connections. The Mayor of 
Portsmouth asked us to postpone our street meeting there, 
sending word just before we began. The meeting was then 
adjourned to a hall and held without any interruption or trou- 
ble. There was no demonstration on the street or within doors 
against me at any place during my whole trip. 

At Dayton, Ohio, my meeting on September Ist was stopped 
under authority of a local ordinance. 
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A Comedy of Errors 


Getting out a paper for the first time in New York while 
one is making speeches in Maine seems to have been rather a 
perilous experiment, judging from the last edition of CHat- 
LENGE. The transposition of columns on page 9 was puzzling 
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to some, although it was not without its amusing side when it 
made me say that, “Bryan, Tom Johnson and Professor Laugh- 
lin, the men I have recently tried unavailingly to drag_on to the 
debating platform with me, are simply inconsequential luxuries 
of the rich.” 

Imagine Brother Bryan’s mortification at being classed with 
champagne and automobiles as an “inconsequential luxury.” 
However, while this may have been not without a certain 
amount of reason in its madness, I have felt it necessary to re- 
produce the Morgan and Croker cartoon just simply to show 
that there was an excuse for its being, if not in last issue, at any 
rate in the present one. It was apparently thought too great a 
work of art to withhold from the public until the article it il- 
lustrated had had time to appear. I give this explanation as I 
have a number of enquiries as to asking if it was a puzzle pic- 
ture and if so where was the goat. 

On page 13 I gave, under the heading “Social Democrats,” 
what was really a clipping from the Richmond Telegram, 
and t+ which I had added the note, “Comment on such rot un- 
necessary.” -\s both the credit mark, showing the origin and 
my note as well, were accidentally omitted, it looked as if I 
myself were condemning my own doings, for I was a 
delegate to the convention which formulated the platform so 
greatly condemned. - 
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Antidote for Anarchy 


Grace Wakeman, Regent, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, writes from Southport, Conn., to the press, suggesting 
that competent lecturers be sent into the ‘“‘slums where anarchy 
reigns,” to inculcate a reverence for government. Now, I 
would inform Grace that that is exactly what the Socialists are 
doing every day in the year. The Socialist lecturer is the only 
antidote the slums ever have for anarchism, and if Grace cares 
to push along the good work she can get full particulars from 
Leon Greenbaum, Secretary, Socialist Party, Emilie Building, 
St. outs; Wo. 

If Grace don’t think that Socialism is the only antidote for 
anarchism, then it is simply owing to her ignorance. 

Ii she thinks that Socialism is about as bad as anarchism, 
then she should chip in with me and hire some expert anti- 
Socialist lecturer to show up its fallacies. 

I have given up hope of ever getting money enough together 
to hire any such lecturers, but Grace inspires me with renewed 
hope. Find your man, Grace, and I will pay half his fee if the 
Daughters of the American Revolution will pay the other half. 

We must have “‘inculcation” at any cost. 
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Smoke for You--Money for Them 


The New York Central Railroad, for reasons of economy, 
declines to ventilate its tunnel leading into New York City. 

The dweller in New York’s suburbs, the traveler from Chi- 
cago or California, must go through that tunnel and breathe 
a certain number of cubic feet of poisoned air because it will 
cost the Vanderbilts money to ventilate the tunnel. 

Nobody denies that but for the expense the tunnel would 
be ventilated and the public freed from a nuisance which causes 
much discomfort, considerable sickness, and beyond any ques- 
tion a certain percentage of deaths. 

Everybody knows that if the nation owned the New York 
Central Railroad, as it should, the tunnel would be ventilated 
at once, because no private owner would be interested in poi- 
soning hundreds of thousands of people. 

Incidentally the fares would be reduced and wages increased. 

It is a very good thing that the Central Railroad poisons so 
many thousand people every day. Poisoning is unpleasant, 
but it can be stood if it shall help, however little, to impress 


upon those people the folly of private ownership of public 


monopolies.—New York Journal. 
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STRIHES NECESSARY AS WAR 


Operatives in the silk mills of Paterson, N. J.. last night formed 
the Independent Loom-Fixers’ and Twisters’ Association of the United 
States of America, the membership being composed of those who are 
dissatisfied with the manner in which the local unions are conducted, 
and those who believe that the system of labor unions is all wrong. 
Thomas Cochrane, the president of the new organization, said to-day: 

“We are opposed to strikes, for the reason that they deprive the in- 
dividual of his right of opinion, his right of choice whether he shall 
or'shall not work. We are also opposed to the system of boycott, as 
malicious and intended to do injury. because it is a conspiracy. We 
believe that wages cannot be arbitrarily made, and that organized 
labor has not kept the price of labor up. We believe that wages are 
regulated by the law of supply and demand. and the efficiency of the 
workman; therefore, we leave it with every man to sell his labor to the 
highest bidder.”—Evening Post, Aug. 20. 

Yes, it is true that a union does deprive the individual of 


the right of individual action, but, for that matter, so does the 
organization known as the “city” do the same. It it were not 
for this city organization I might build my house in the middle 
of Broadway, I might if I had the small-pox mingle with the 
crowds that go to Coney Island and infect the whole com- 
munity. 

Of course, nobody will defend a strike as a “sensible” method 
of settling a dispute, but neither is any war “sensible.” A 
strike is a war between a capitalist and his laborers, and when 
they cannot agree as to terms it is the final and necessary re- 
sort. 

For the men to have a chance to win a union is an absolute 
and palpable necessity. 

Yes, Mr. Cochrane, wages are determined by supply and 
demand, and the union, by artificially limiting the supply, raises 
the price. You are reported, Mr. Cochrane, as saying that a 
man should have a right to sell his labor to highest bidder. 
How about his right to sell to lowest bidder? That is what 
the union is trying to prevent. 
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An Argument Against Capitalism 


Law is nothing but a thing of public sentiment. If it is not sus- 
tained by public sentiment, it becomes a dead letter. If those who 
are expected to maintain and defend the law trample it under foot, how 
can it be expected that those who are naturally lawless will regard it? 

It is not merely the fear of punishment that keeps men from com- 
mitting crimes. The greatest restraining influence in this world is 
public sentiment. and when the law is upheld by the great majority of 
the people of a community it is an expression of public sentiment, and 
carries with it a certain awe and reverence that are more effective in 
their restraining influences than the penalties of the law. Take away 
that awe and that reverence and the penalties of the law would amount 
to little in preventing crime. 

But it is manifest that this awe and this reverence cannot be inspired 
by a mob. On the contrary, men who are naturally lawless are dis- 
posed to defy the mob. They feel that the members of the mob are 
men of their own stripe, men who are lawless, and they have no more 
respect for the members of the mob than they have for themselves. 

But every criminal, however hardened in crime he may be, and 
whether consciously or not, is in spite of himself influenced in 
a degree; at least, by the moral sentiment of the community in 
which he lives. This moral sentiment, we say, is more powerful than 
the mere letter of the law, and the greatest of all restraining influences. 
humanly speaking. But this sentiment the mob would destroy. and 
does to a greater or less degree impair, and hence it is that mob yvio- 
lence, so far from deterring crime, absolutely encourages it—Richmond 
(Va.) Times. 

The staid old Richmond Tinies does not know that it is utter- 


ing the strongest argument against capitalism in the above. 
It thinks it is simply giving a warning against allowing mobs 
to follow up that little diversion of burning negroes new so 
fashionable among our best citizens of the South. Ponty Mor- 
gan has very little public sentiment to bolster him up in his 
holding of wealth. There was a time in the country when the 
holder of wealth had public sentiment back of him, but that 
is fast disappearing. 

When it is gone, as the Times rightly says, “laws” will do 
little toward restraining the people in asserting their ideas as 
to the ownership of property. 
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Reason For Bank Consolidation 


In the financial column of the Los Angeles 
Times of Yhursday, the question was asked, 
whether the recent consolidation of banks in 
the city of New York, together with the un- 
precedented enlargement of their capital, was 
made in the expectation of increased profit. 
The First National was able to handle de- 
posits of more than $50,000,000, with a capi- 
tal of only $500,000, and it might be sup- 
posed that the stockholders would prefer to 
retain their surplus and undivided profits of 
more than $10,000,000 in that form, rather than 
to convert the greater part of it into an in- 
crease in capital, thus increasing their own 
responsibility. As the writer in The Times 
concludes, the reason for their action is doubt- 
less to be found in the general financial situa- 
tion at this time, as. well as in the policy of 
preparation for future vicissitudes in the finan- 
cial markets, together with the economy in 
salaries and other expenses which results 
from the consolidation in almost every im- 
portant business which characterizes this era. 
There is, however, a special reason, which 
would in itself be sufficient to justify their 
action, in the effect of the United States 
banking law on their authority to make the 
very large loans to individual borrowers, 
which the great concentration of manufactur- 
ing and other business now demands. By 
this law, a national bank cannot lend more 
than 10 per cent. of its capital to one borrower, 
so that the enlargement of the capital of the 
First National will enable the bank to make 
single loans of twenty times the amount to 
which it was before limited, and it could now 
lend to one borrower a sum equal to double 
the whole amount of its old capital stock. 
Thus the concentration of capital in general 
business is necessarily leading to the con- 
centration of capital in banks, and to watch 
all the bearings of the mighty changes in the 
world of industry and finance which are going 
on in our day becomes a more and more intri- 
cate task even for skilled observers.—Oil, 
Copper and Finance. 
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A SHOCKING STORY 


Unless the hearts of the English people have 
been hardened by the events of the South 
African war they will surely be touched by the 
story published in the London Standard of the 
conditions prevailing in the refugee camps 
that have bzen established in the Transvaal. 

According to this report, 1,067 of the 62,479 
persons held in such camps died in the single 
month of July, and of that number 860 were 
children under the age of twelve years. This 
discloses a shocking condition of affairs. It 
means that the death rate among the Boer 
refugees is about 17 per thousand per month, 
or 204 per thousand per year. In other words, 
the monthly death rate among these poor 
people who have been huddled into detention 
camps is equal to if not in excess of the an- 
nual death rate in the city of Cleveland. It 
means, furthermore, that if the same rate is 
maintained for a year more than twelve thou- 
sand, or 20 per cent., of the refugees will be 
dead. 

The explanation that the high death rate 
is due to the unsanitary habits of the Boers 
will avail nothing. That may be true, but it 
cannot excuse the British Government from 
responsibility for the order compelling the 
Boer women, children and old men to leave 
the farms and seek refuge in camps where 
unsanitary conditions were certain to develop. 
The whole world was shocked by the dis- 
closure of the results of the enforcement of 
the concentration order issued by General 
Weyler in Cuba, and there must be a revulsion 
of feeling as a result of this presentation of 
the conditions prevailing among the refugees 
in the Transvaal. It was enough that Great 
Britain should have attempted to wipe out the 
fighting men among the Boers. The slaughter 
of women and children by diseases bred in un- 
sanitary refugee camps cannot be excused.— 
Cleveland Leader. 
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Let THE NATION Own THE TRUSTS. 
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LAUNDRY MACHINES TRUST 


Pirtspurc, August 31—A syndicate, com- 
posed mostly of Pittsburgers, headed by 
Charles A. Painter of this city, has just suc- 
ceeded in effecting a combination of 96 per 
cent of the laundry machinery manufacturing 
plants of the United States. Thomas A. Selz, 
late president of the National Laundrymen’s 
association, who procured the options for the 
syndicate, says 98 per cent will be obtained 
within a short time. 

It is the purpose of the promoters of the 
combination to organize under the laws of 
New Jersey. The title of the company will 
be the “American Laundry Machinery Manu- 
facturing Company,’ and will have a total 
capitalization of $16,500,000—$8,000,000 7 per 
cent preferred (cumulative), and $8.500,000 


common. Subscribers for preferred stock 
will receive an equal number of shares of 
common. 


The financing of the company is assured. 
All the properties have been purchased on a 
percentage earning basis, and no compensa- 
tion given for the valuable patents and good 
will, thus covering the product and eliminat- 
ing competition. 
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INTELLIGENCE @® BALLOT 


An Industrial Democracy can be secured as 
soon as enough people vote and work for it. 
We, the people of the United States, can fol- 
low the example of the patriots of the past. 
We will not be unworthy of our sires. “We 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain, that this nation shall have 
a new birth of freedom, and that government 
of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple shall not perish from the earth.” 

There are two fictions that once stood in 
the way which the trusts have removed. The 
fiction of free and equal. contract between 
wage-earners and their emplovers has been 
displaced by the actual condition that the 
working class must beg for work, and conse- 
quently for life. By the control of machin- 
ery, and because of the mass of unemployed, 
unneeded labor, the opportunity to labor is 
limited to those who will work the cheapest 
and the most like slaves. The Chinese coolie 
is the ideal laborer. Every strike reveals a de- 
sire to import cheap foreign labor. Employ- 
ers have no use for American citizens with the 
spirit of liberty and 1776. ‘The trusts have 
destroyed another fiction—that the interests of 
employer and employes are identical, or even 
reciprocal. The trusts have proved that the 
interests of capitalists and laborers are antag- 
onistic. They will employ just as few men 
for as low wages as possible while in perfect 
control of all the machinery. Because of this 
we now see all the forces which produce a 
great civil war. This the Socialists would 
prevent by intelligence and the ballot. The 
result of the trade union struggle will. prove 
the necessity of their political action with the 
Socialist party. which represents the interests 
of the working class. A co-operative com- 
monwealth must he established on a just and 
scientific basis—Harry C. Thompson. Social- 
ist nominee for Governor of Ohio. 
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Because there was much that was tragical 
in the life of the late Dowager Empress of 
Germany, the conclusion has been reached 
that there is little in royal imperial annals to 
inspire common people with envy of the ex- 
alted personages born to the purple. This 
proposition assumes that “the common peo- 
ple” escape the tragical in life. What irony! 
There is simply this difference in the lives 
of those “born to the purple” and “the com- 
mon people.” When sickness or trouble comes 
to royalty they have every advantage for al- 
leviating such calamity that money affords. 
The idea that what a man lacks in worldly at- 
tainment is made up to him in spirituality is 
threadbare. There is every evidence that 
there is quite as much spirituality in the high 
places of the world as there is among the 
lowly. 
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MODERN ADVERTISING 


IFTY years ago it was considered ‘beneath 

the dignity of many substantial concerns 
at to advertise, beyond the insertion in the 
by newspapers of an occasional business card. 
[1 Some of the experiences of that time show how 
recently advertising, as we know it, has 
developed. 

A retail hardware house in an Eastern city once 
found itself possessed of ten times the number of 
articles of a certain kind that it had intended 
to buy. As they had been ordered especially 
for a new hotel, and were of a peculiar design, 
there seemed to be no way of disposing of them 
except at a merely nominal sum. 

One of the younger men connected with the 
concern offered to ‘‘move them’’ at a fair price, 
provided he be permitted to advertise. The 
suggestion encountered much opposition, but 
finally a small sum was set apart to carry it out. | 
The advertisement was drafted in an attractive 
way and the people soon began to buy the new 
0) article. Finally the house was obliged to send 
to the manufacturers for more. When the next 
season’s trade opened, the member of the firm 
who had most opposed the experiment whispered 
to the young man that he had better write out a 
few notices ‘‘and put them in the papers.’” 

From such beginnings the advertising practice 
has come. Thousands of dollars are now spent, 
not only in advertising itself, but in devising 
clever catch-words, ingenious phrases and illus- 
trations which will stick in the memory of the 
reader, as well as new general methods. No 
doubt’ money may be wasted in ineffective 
‘advertising, or in advertising worthless goods. 
But on the other hand, fortunes are made where 
there is in an article a happy union between 
publicity and merit. 
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which is incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York. 
Every student in this school 

receives individual 
instruction from Mr. Edgar 
John Arnold, President of the 
| Arnold Advertising Agency, 

(Inc.), who is one of the 
most successful writers 
of advertisements 
in the world 


Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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Socialism is in a line with evolution: de- 
mocracy in a line with the teachings of Chris- 
Uianity—that man is a fallen angel. We would 
like in this connection to coin the word 
“Churchianity.”’ There is nothing in the life 
and parables of Christ antagonistic to the doc- 
trine of evolution. ANNIE Maclvor, 


PROMOTION FOR YOUNG MAN IN 
BUSINESS. 


John F. Christian, who represents great 
chemical interests of New York, and has been 
for many years closely identified with leading 
interests of the kind in various cities of the 
country, was at the Hotel Honing yesterday. 
“Conditions in the chemical way do not change 
as easily and abruptly as in other commercial 
or industrial lines, I believe,” said he. “Staple 
drugs and chemicals do not vary, as a rule, 
either in price or demand. That is, they are 
not so susceptible to fleeting influences. There 
is continual and pronounced development and 
expansion, of course, consequent upon scien- 
tific research and thought being turned more 
and more in this direction. 

“However, although this field for research 
and discovery is continually developing, the 
calling or profession of a chemist is not neces- 
sarily one to be coveted. The great chemi- 
cal manufacturing concerns, of course, are al- 
ways ready and eager to bring to their aid, 
and at liberal remuneration, unusual talent 
that has demonstrated its worth in practical 
ways, but the difficulty of getting far enough 
out of the common rut to attract the attention 
of such managements will perhaps be appre- 
ciated in a degree by the layman. There is 
all the difference in the world between being 
a thorough chemist, a master of the profes- 
sion, so to speak, and the being able to dem- 
onstrate ability to fill a vacancy or a long felt 
want. A student of chemistry who may have 
spent many years and thousands of dollars 
in acquiring an unusual stock of information, 
would most likely be told. on unfolding his 
credentials and applying for employment at 
a leading modern chemical plant: ‘We can- 
not use you, you know too much.’ 

“The largest chemical manufacturing plant 
in the United States employs, probably, five 
or six thoroughly equipped chemists and 1,000 
or 1,500 assistants, or so-called chemists, at 
small wages. The half dozen ‘professors’ are 
in charge of all the rest. The small army of 
assistants have learned what they know solely 
through being employed in chemical works. 
And each man has learned to do well his daily 
task. He knows through the appearance of 
the chemicals he handles the various stages of 
his task. But he has no book knowledge on 
the subject, and in all probability he can not 
explain why such and such is the case. He 
simply knows what has been drummed into 
him through years of experience, reaching 
back to his boyhood days that were passed 
with the same surroundings. Put him in any 
other line of chemical manipulation and he 
would probably be lost—know absolutely 
nothing about it. He is not allowed to know 
more of the processes than his own line re- 
quires him to know. ‘The reason for this is 
clear. With a general knowledge of the mak- 
ing of chemicals handled by the concern open 
to all, the plant would be a great school for 
the turning out of competitors in the busi- 
ness.”—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 
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WHAT CAN WE BELIEVE? 


And now we are asked to believe that Chris- 
topher Columbus was a fraud and a deceiver. 
According to a Paris dispatch, Henry Vig- 
naud, the first secretary of the United States 
Embassy at the French capital, who is said 
to be the greatest living authority upon that 
portion of American history pertaining to the 
discovery of the continent, has written a 
treatise in which he thus characterizes the 
Spanish navigator to whom is usually assigned 
the credit of having first opened up the West- 
ern Hemisphere to civilization. Mr. Vignaud 
maintains that Coluumbus was a plebeian, an 
ignorant sailor and a fraud of the first mag- 
nitude, who simply carried out the instruc- 
tions of others. 

Some years ago we were told that the beau- 
tiful legend of William Tell, upon which so 
many interesting stories haveybeen woven, was 
a myth, and that “there ain’t no sich person.” 
Surely, this is an iconoclastic age. Are all 
the fond beliefs of our childhood days to be 
shattered, one by one? It looks as if it is an 
awfully difficult thing to settle upon even 
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the permanent facts of history. Perhaps, in 
the centuries to come, erudite scholars will be 
writing big volumes to prove that there never 
existed, in the twentieth century, such prom- 
inent characters as Grover Cleveland, Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, H. Gaylord Wilshire—and 
others. 

Still, it might be well to postpone for a brief 
period the pulling down of statues that have 
been erected to the great Christopher, or of 
renaming institutions and countries, and ves- 
sels, and other things to which his name has 
been attached. Some yet more learned man 
may prove that Columbus was a prophet and 
a saint—Los Angeles Times. 
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WILL GAFF THE OIL OCTOPUS. 


Bryan PREPARING TO ENTER INTO CoMPETI- 
TION WitrH STANDARD O1L ComMPANY. 

Evanston, Wyo., Aug. 21.—The trip of 
William Jennings Bryan to Wyoming has 
done more for him than might be expected of 
an ordinary fishing trip. Though he came for 
trout, the erstwhile Democratic leader is in 
a fair way to land the vaunted oil octopus. 

Following the example of his colleagues in 
the fight against the oppressive trust, ex-Gov- 
ernor Hogg of Texas, ex-Senator Pettigrew 
of South Dakota, and ex-Senator Charles A. 
Towne of Minnesota, Mr. Bryan has pur- 
chased oil land and will prepare to enter into 
competition with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany from the petroleum-soaked regions of 
Spring Valley, near here, at which place he 
has acquired a promising claim. 
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STOCKS NOT WEAKENING. 


In the market for local bonds and stocks 
there are no signs of weakening, and all the 
conditions are favorable for increased earn- 
ings and higher prices. This is especially 
true of the securities of the street railways 
and the suburban electric lines, all of which 
will, beyond doubt, show increased earnings 
for the current year. 

The situation of the electric power com- 
panies has greatly improved by the abundant 
supply of water which they have had since 
last winter’s rains, after they had passed 
through three dry years. A stron? evidence 
of this appears in the action of the San Ga- 
briel Electric Power Company, which had in 
contemplation a new issue of bonds, but has 
instead been able to increase its capital from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 by the universal consent 
of the stockholders, and to earn enough to 
pay dividends on the whole amount. The 
Edison Electric Company has shown corre- 
sponding prosperity, the stock having ad- 
vanced within a brief period from $60 to $8o 
per share. 

It may be added that people from other re- 
gions are showing more and more a disposi- 
tion to travel and to linger in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and rental agencies say that in spite 
of the building that goes on there is a scar- 
city of houses offered in this city. No sign 
appears to be lacking that could point to great 
prosperity in the immediate future of Los 
Angeles.—Oil, Copper and Finance (Los 
Angeles, Cal.) 
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When writing to CHALLENGE always 
sign your letters—always give full name 
and address—street, city and state—the 
omission of these causes lots of delay. 
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Old hunters say 
The MARLIN 


has so many-things tocom-}. .. 
mend it. The top of the} 
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mechanism the most sim- 
;ple, the finish elegant, the 
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them with a little more force ¥; 
than any other rifle. For# 
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tions, colored cover by Remington, 
for 3 stamps. 
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A Powder for the Feet. 
ai Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. [t curespaintul, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out ot corns and bun- 
ons. 1s the greatest comfort 
discovery of the nge. Allen's 
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\. shoesfeeleasy. [tis acertain cure for 
ingrowing nails, Sweating, callous and 
hot, tired, aching feet. ‘e have over 
30,000 testimonials, TRY IT TO- 
D Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
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Covineton, Ky., Aug. 28, 1gor. 
DEAR Sir AND CoMRADE: 

In No.33 of THE CHALLENGE I find a notice 
concerning a so-called “Socialistic’” scheme of 
piano-makers, proposing to establish a fac- 
tory for manufacturing pianos on a co-opera- 
tive plan. It strikes me to be entirely wrong 
to call such a scheme “‘Socialistic,” bacause it 
is proposed to be “co-operative.” There is 
nothing more or less than a “capitalistic” 
spirit in such undertaking, which is bound to 
fail on account of very limited capital in com- 
parison with the capital of long established 
piano factories, and on account ot the very 
limited demand for their products, which only 
well-to-do people can buy. It cannot be ex- 
pected that the working class would or could 
save enough money from their scanty earn- 
ings to buy pianos just for the reason that 
they ae made by the piano workers on co- 
operative plan, and that class of people who 
are in possession of the means to buy articles 
of luxury and comfort do not care to support 
any effort of the working class to better their 
economic condition, unless such articles of 
luxury and comfort could be offered at a very 
low price—much cheaper than the same arti- 
cles brought on the market by capitalists. 

For the same above named reasons it is ex- 
treme folly to talk earnestly about establish- 
ing co-operative factories for manufacturing 
pianos, coaches and buggies, harness and other 
kindred articles; the more folly, as these co- 
operative organizations would be in a very 
isolated condition, although situated in a large 
city, but lacking the support of a great national 
organization. In my opinion. based on experi- 
ence and observation during a life of sixty- 
one years, these reasons explain the cause of 
failure of such co-operative factories and also 
colonies, no matter if management is in the 
hands of a single “captain of industry” or of 
a “board of directors.” Anyway, from the 
standpoint of a “Socialist,” advocating “De- 
mocracy” industrial and political, the manage- 
ment by a “board of directors” is “demo- 
cratic,’ and by a single “captain of industry” 
can be only “autocratic.” Of course, it is 
understood that the “board of directors” must 
be composed of such persons who are “ex- 
perts” in their line of trade or occupation. 

Now, we come to the plan, how a co-opera- 
tive establishment can and must succeed: 
First, national organization of a sufficient 
number of workers, who with their families, 
form a basis for calculation of products and 
consumers. Secondly, sufficient capital to 
start with and continue operations until prod- 
ucts afford a chance to extend in every line 
of industry, without getting indebted for land, 
machines or any other resources. Thirdly, 
products to be such as food, shoes, clothing 
of all kinds, mainly for consumption among 
members of the national organization at cost 
of production, to which can later be added 
also products of comfort and luxury. All 
co-operative factories to be grouped as closely 
as possible to waterways and to be managed 
by a “board of directors” elected by the mem- 
bers of the organization and composed of 
such persons who have great experience in 
their trade or occupation. 

There is no sense in it to call such a plan of 
national organization “Utopian” any more 
than to call a national organization for politic- 
al action “Utopian”; the more so when we re- 
flect that the economic conditions control and 
influence not only the single individual, but 
also the industrial and political affairs of the 
whole nation. 

When it is not only admitted, but clearly 
proven by Socialistic literature that economvic 
powcr is dominant over and the foundation of 
political power; that therefore the first power 
is the cause, and the acts of the second power 
the natural effect. and not the contrary posi- 


tion, then it is really astonishing that “So- 
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cialists” believe and teach others to believe 
that they can conquer the economic power by 
political action through the ballot-box! Speak- 
ing about class-interests, they throw away 
their producing and consuming power during 
more than 300 days in the year, thereby in- 
creasing the economic and consequently also 
the political power of the capitalist class, and 
one day in the year their own interest is 
defended by the use of the ballot against the 
interests of the opposing class. And more 
than that, the very same economic and political 
power which they daily increase by labor and 
consume during the year they want to conquer 
and throw down forever only by political 
means! That is a clear case of mistaking 
cause and effect, one for the other, just as well 
as the belief that “God” created Man, when 
the real fact is that Man created “God” to his 
own likeness, and, of course, that imaginary 
created “God” suits perfectly the likeness of 
Man. So much this time. 
F. D. Fesrner. 


Fraternally yours, 

[Mr. Festner is a Utopian in thinking that 
we are going to build up another industrial 
equipment when we already have one at hand 
for the asking—H. S. W.] 
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PorTERSVILLE, CAL., 
August 23, 1901. 
CoMRADE WILSHIRE: 

There are two men in our United States 
who take the lead, above all others, for sa- 
gacity and courage, in our dire necessity for 
such: they are yourself and Comrade Eugene 
V. Debs. The way you get at the true in- 
wardness of would-be reformers (hypocrites) 
and the easy and genteel manner you have 
of exposing their fallacies is admirable and 
telling. And Comrade Debs won our ad- 
miration some six years ago, when he was told 
that he should aspire to the presidency of 
the nation, by replying that he would not 
choose to be the president of a nation of 
cowards and slaves. 

The wage-system is to be blamed for mak- 
ing cringelings of the people, but the teach- 
ings of Socialism are awakening the minds 
and hearts, and soon we will be taking the 
attitude the French Socialists have assumed 
in their Chambre des Deputes, to say to the 
genteel and legalized robbers, the capitalists: 
that we are after their scalps; that we wish 
them to know it and the processes we shall 
employ to give them their quietus, so that they 
may fight as intelligently. 

Let us have the courage of our convictions. 
To further our objects and to begin the cam- 
paign for 1904, let us placard the walls 
through the States immediately with the fol- 
lowing legend: 


THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMON- 
WEALTH: 
THE PEOPLE’S GIGANTIC TRUST.— 


This will create thought and inquiry as to the 
new political economy. In the course of a 
few months follow this up with another poster 
with: 


SOCIALISM IS ALL RIGHT. 


IT WILL BENEFIT THE RICH AS 
WELL AS THE POOR. 


And in 1904 have an automobile in every 
State manned by able speakers, to clinch the 
augument with the people. A comrade here 
also suggests that lapel buttons be placed on 
the market with the motto of Tue CHat- 
LENGE: 

“Let the Nation Own the Trusts,’ 


for all justice-loving men and women to wear. 

Let us not fear precipitating our peaceful 
evolution; any mistakes we may make can 
never be as harmful as the mistakes the old 
parties made when, at the behest of the capi- 
talist element, the one shot down citizens in 
Chicago in the strike of 1894 and the other 
carried their boasted civilization into the Phil- 
ippine Islands at the point of the bayonet, 
paying $20,000,000 of the people’s money to 
do it. Let us win in 1904. 

Fraternally, 
E. D. Wiener, 


LAWRENCE, WASH., 
Aug. 18, 1901. 
THE CHALLENGE. 

Dear Sir:—Please find enclosed sketches. I 
am no draughtsman, but perhaps your car- 
toonist can utilize the ideas. Cartoons at- 
tract attention; more so, perhaps, than a long 
article. ’ : 

The people that we wish especially to in- 
terest in Socialism are the common people. If 
we wish to impress them in such a manner as 
to have a permanent effect, we must use sim- 
ple language, that they may understand per- 
fectly; present the facts in an_ intelligent 
and practical manner. 

The working people are the real students of 
the world; they know what they know; while 
some of the so-called scholars are mere 
theorists. Truly yours, 

W. A. THALporr. 

[Many thanks for cartoons, but I fear they 
are a little too elaborate. You are right 
about the effectiveness of cartoons.—H. G. 


W.] 
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Dus.in, N. H., July 7, root. 
Mr. H. GAytorp WILSHIRE: 

It would appear from your comments on 
my letter of June 2d that the working people 
have a very easy part to play in the coming 
drama—they have nothing to do but to starve 
gracefully! Rockefeller, Morgan and Co, will 
occupy the stage and carry on the perform- 
ance with the Starving People on painted can- 
vas as a background. 

Considering the present activity of the 
working people and their lively interest in their 
own bread and butter, isn’t it just possible 
that they may take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of forcing the issue before Messrs. 
Morgan, Rockefeller & Co. are ready to give 
up the game? 

I should not be surprised, O Most Excel- 
lent Young Man (more excellent, no doubt, 
than you are willing to appear) if your “fixed 
principle of economics,” which you call “So- 
cialism,” turns out after all to be deeply 
rooted, not so much in “economics” as in hu- 
man nature. You compare this principle to 
the law of gravitation; but the law of gravi- 
tation is not enough to live by; it is only a 
great help when you want to hang yourself. 
Otherwise it does not throw very much light 
on the problem of how to live. 

Let me give you a better illustration than 
the law of gravitation: Compare your thory 
of economics to the mysterious “law” which 
ordains that out of every great multitude of 
persons who mail letters in this country a cer- 
tain fixed proportion mail them unstamped. 
How many persons are released by this “law” 
from the responsibility of buying and sticking 
on their stamps with laborious forethought 
and care? 

This so-called “law” is not a law of mathe- 
matics, or of enumeration, or of multitudes, 
but is based on certain traits of human na- 
ture. 

When a snowflake is formed, certain geo- 
metrical formulas are worked out in crystal 
stars and other shapes, but the geometrical 
formula does not express the whole of the 
snowflake or tell us how to make one. If 
we should attempt to make one the geometri- 
cal formula would be the last thing we 
should think of! 

The moral of this is, O Most Excellent 
Young Man! that you lay too much stress on 
the economic formula of Socialism and not 
enough on the human values, which, I under- 
stand, it is the mission of Socialism to con- 
serve and restore. Your exposition seems to 
save a Presbyterian setting. You seem to 
take a theologian’s delight in expressing So- 
cialism in terms of predestination and fore- 
ordination, leaving no room anywhere for 
free-will doctrines. 

Now isn’t it perfectly clear that if Socialism 
is to be a blessing to mankind it must come 
through the conscious effort of the people? 
This conscious effort may, through its long 
struggle with environment and ignorance take 
on the shape of an economic formula stretch- 
ing through the centuries—through times feu- 
dal, competitive and co-operative—but the up- 
ward effort is the Moving Finger that writes 


the formula. The formula is not the Moving 
Finger that writes the formula. The formula 
is not the Moving Finger, not any more than 
the geometrical pattern is the power that 
makes the snowflake! 

But, O Most Excellent Presbyterian Young 
Man! Even Presbyterianism cannot excuse 
such a sentence as this, which you flung at me 
in ycur desultory comments: ; 

“J don't believe in favors, but if any are 
handed out I want my share, and, in fact, will 
hog more than my share if I can.” 

Most Admirable Young Man, the College, 
the Church, the Counting-room and the Stock 
Exchange have taught you this pretty senti- 
ment. If the many great personages whom 
you have challenged to debate would only ac- 
cept your generous offers, and then sue you 
for defamation of character to the whole tex- 
tent of your private fortune, so that you 
would have to get work alongside of the 
painter, the carpenter .and the weaver, you 
might at last have a chance to learn a more 
correct synopsis of our human relations. 

It is a curious fact that at the very time 
when the entire business world was living up 
to this ethical formula of yours—cutting each 
other’s throat and stealing the bread out of 
each other’s mouth—the despised and igno- 
rant laboring classes were enunciating exact- 
ly the opposite principle, and have been con- 
sistently trying to live up to it ever since. 

When a strike was in progress once among 
Philadelphia motormen, I remember the pas- 
sionate intensity with which a young printer— 
who was not in the least concerned in the 
motormen’s strike—exclaimed to me: “The 
man who would steal the bread from an- 
other’s mouth is a criminal—a dog—who is 
not worthy to live!” It gave me a glimpse 
of the hold this conviction has on all working 
people; it is more than an opinion or a policy; 
it is their religion. 

I maintain, therefore, that the men or wom- 
en who have so long and so often suffered for 
this principle, are the ones most likely to ac- 
cept the responsibility of introducing social- 
ism; certainly, they are more likely to under- 
stand what socialism means. 

Being very desirous of doing you justice, 
Most Worthy Young Man, despite your Pres- 
byterian background, I remind myself that 
after all you may be only “faking” in express- 
ing such sentiments. Is it that you think you 
can stoop to conquer by using an argument 
that the business world believes in and stands 
on? But the business world is as sick of it 
as the rest of us—why not give your friends 
something new ?? 

What a strange mix-up you have made with 
your fake antics! Now, a king’s jester in cap 
and bells, and—behold, John the Baptist, get- 
ting ready to lay his head on a charger! 

Who could find fault with your tweaking of 
dignified noses, and pulling of venerable hairs, 
since your naive admission to Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox? 

“BOTTOM—To bring in—God shicld us! 
a lion among ladies, is a most fearful thing— 
for there is not a more fearful wild fowl than 
your lion living —SNOUT—Therefore, an- 
other prologue must tell that he is not a 
lion” ” (1) 

I am sure we are both under obligations to 
you for the explanation, and will apply it with 
gratitude to our wounded feelings. 

Salts CaroLinE H. PEMBERTON. 


[When Maud waters her garden fair and 
the roses bloom, is Maud to be credited with 
having “consciously” arranged the colors and 
odors of her roses? Certainly not, and neither 
are you, Caroline, going to have any credit 
for “designing” the human flowers of society 
when they bloom in the garden of Socialism. 
Does a mother consciously determine the 
number of fingers her baby is to have?—H: 
G. W.] 
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WATERBURY, Conn., Aug. 7, I901. 
H. G. Wisuire, Los Angeles, Cal: 

Dear Comrade: It is with great pleasure 
I send to you my maiden effort in behalf of 
your record-breaker—Tur CHALLENGE. The 
sample copy you send me has aroused me 
with that same feeling that the “One Hoss” 
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editor, J. A. Wayland, Appeal and Reason did 
three or four years ago. THE CHALLENGE, 
as I have said, if it remains as it appears at 
present, will surely take the lead, and if the 
comrades but half do their duty and assist 
Tue CHALLENGE at the very small rates of- 
fered, you will hear of something dropping in 
1904. 

I say this is my maiden effort. Now I will 
ask that you send me as many sample copies 
of last week’s as convenient. That article of 
Comrade Vail’s was golden, and I feel I 
could use them to good advantage in our labor 
unions just now. I will guarantee a subscrip- 
tion for every one you send me. I would ask 
that if you have them you include some of the 
week previous “Wilshire on Trusts.” 

Trusting to hear a continuation of your 
good work, I am for Socialism in our time, 

Danie. F. Ke tty, 

47 Ayer St., Waterbury, Conn. 

[It is a matter of regret that the issue of 
number 32 of THE CHALLENGE has been com- 
pletely exhausted. ] 
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Girard, Kan., Aug. 18, Igor. 

Dear Wilshire: Things have taken on new 
life since the Indianapolis convention. All 
the forces seem wonderfully encouraged and 
many new workers have appeared and asked 
to be permitted to help now that the Social- 
ists have evidenced some sense of unity of 
action. 

We ought to be able to make this old nation 
sing with another year. I hope you will be 
able to make a hole in New York. I just 
know that if Socialist literature were put in- 
to the homes of all the working people in any 
congressional district there for a year that it 
would give a Socialist majority. The condi- 
tions and oppressions now make it certain. 
The farmers about here are taking to it even 
more readily than the town, but I have laid 
a campaign against this place and will work 
it for the next year. 

Wishing you every success, I am yours fra- 
ternally, 

J. A. WAYLAND. 
VE ies evs 


Hevena, Mont., Aug. 20, 1901. 
TI. GAyLorp WILSHIRE, 
Chicago. 

Dear Sir and Brother:—I read by that 
CHALLENGE that you have bricks for all occa- 
sions. 

Where are those bricks and where is that 
Wilshire? 

We need ’em. 

Wish you could drop in here on Labor Day. 
The boys are hustling for an orator, and, be- 
sides, you would nave a good chance to show 
those new checked pants and that red neck- 
tie. 

Can’t you give us a 600-word article as a 
compromise? Come, now, give up. 

Fraternally, 
Witiram P. Hatt. 

[Will probably reach you about Christmas. 
—H. G. W.] 
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CuHatranooca, TENN., Aug. 8, Iyor. 
Mr. H. G. WriLsuHire, 
623 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir:—Enclosed find post-office money 
order No. 2190 for $1.50, for which please 
send me fifty samples of THE CHALLENGE and 
three subscription postal cards. For the re- 
maing 50 cents, please send your paper to 
J. W. Duffy, care “Stag Hotel,’ Cincinnati, 
O., and also put me down for another year, 
as my time is nearly up and I would not miss 
Tuer CHALLENGE for anything. I would rather 
pay $2 a year than do without it. 

The hot weather prevented me from going 
around in the interest of “our” paper, but 
now that the weather is getting pleasant, I 
will “pitch in” again and do my best for the 
cause so dear to our hearts. Oh, if only I 
were independent instead of a wage-slave, 
how I would work for Socialism; but, alas! 
my hands are tied and my mouth is shut for 
fear I would lose my bread and butter. 

With best wishes for the success of THE 


I3 
CHALLENGE and principles it 
teaches, I remain, 

Your faithful co-worker, 
C. T. Maver, 
201 Lynnwood Ave., 
St. Elmo, Tenn. 
Seay esx 
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CREELSBORO, Ky., 
August 20, 1901. 
H. Gayiorp WILSHIRE: 

Dear Sir; I see advertised in The Interna- 
tional Socialist Review, of which I am a sub- 
scriber, Tue CHALLENGE, edited by yourself, 
the title or motto of which is “Let the nation 
own the trusts,” which certainly is very ap- 
propriate. Please mail me some sample 
copies. I will do all I can to get you some 
subscribers. J trust you can still furnish at 
25 cents each in clubs of five or more. I be- 
lieve the people in the country are ready for 
Socialistic literature. Let me hear from you 
soon. Yours respectfully, 

Wm. Hiccrnsotron. 

[I will continue the club rate of 5 for $1.25 

until rst of November—H. G. W.] 
Beare yl ax 


WESTERN LABOR UNION. 
Butte, Monv., Aug. 9, I90I. 
Mr. H. GayLorp WILSHIRE. 

I believe your paper is the clearest and most 
forcible and effective insirument 1in_ social 
propagandism to-day. I thoroughly enjoyed 
the sample conies | received: particularly your 
challenge of Bryan, although Bryan’s cowardly 
treatment of the challenge was just exactly 
what I expected. 

L notice that about thirty numbers of THE 
CHALLENGE have been issued. I enclose $1, and 
if possible to secure a complete file of the 
back numbers, send them to me. Apply the 
balance, if any, on subscription. 

Yours cordially, 
CLARENCE SMITH. 
sorry that I have no complete file— 
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A Good Thing 


Good things are always 
bought freely, and 


Baltimore 


Rye 


has the largest 
salé because the. 
people know the 


Best Whiskey 


when they taste 
it. Itis the best 
Because it is 


Pure, Old, 
Mellow 


iy and never disappoints 
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WM LANAHANG SON, 
. BALTIMORE. || 


Sold at all First-Class Cafes and by Jobbers: 
WM LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


75,000 
Genuine 
Mexican 


OPALS 


We wont an agent in 


For sale at less than half powe 
every town and city in the U.S. Scn.t Soc. for sample 
opal worth $2. Good agents make $10 a day, 
Mexican Opal Co., 607 Frost Ridg., lus Asigelen, Cal. 
Bank reference, State Loan and Trusf Co, 
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Labor Day at Dayton 


(Dayton Correspondence.) 


Labor Day was celebrated with much more 
than ordinary enthusiasm at Dayton, Ohio, 
this year. The weather was fine, and immense 
crowds came from the country and neighbor- 
ing towns to attend the exercises at the fair 
grounds. An enormous parade, representing 
the various divisions of organized labor, was 
witnessed by thousands of interested specta- 
tors. At the fair grounds an audience of 
from five to seven thousand people listened 
to the addresses. The principal speakers were 
H. Gaylord Wilshire and Harry C. Thomp- 
son. Mr. Wilshire spoke in part as follows: 

“The American workers hug the delusion 
that they are not a class, that there are no 
classes in this country. There is a well-de- 
fined, permanent, hereditary capitalist class. 
It is our mission to show the people that there 
is also a working class. When they become 
class-conscious they will undertake to secure 
real freedom through the Social-Democratic 
party. There was a time when no one could 
sensibly consider another American inferior 
to him even financially, because every man 1n 
this country was liable to be a_ millionaire 
before he died, no matter how humble his 
start in life. But that day has passed, and 
it is as well for the public to realize it. 

“When the American workers realize their 
needs they will have a party to represent 
them. The Democratic party represented the 
small tradesman and it is dying as the middle 
class disappears. The Republican party repre- 
sents the Morgan-Rockefeller type. Bryan is 
a typical Democrat. He would push back the 
hands of the clock and give the little retailer 
his old-time graft as middleman. You can't 
do that. The trust has come to stay, and the 
small tradesman cannot be legislated into suc- 
cessful competition with it. 

“When the trusts have been refined down 
until the country is in the grasp of one master 
financier the public will walk up to the polls. 
drop a slip of paper, and get its own again 
from the capitalists.” 

Continuing, he called attention to the phe- 
nomena of the utter failure of the country to 
do what it ought to do with its abundant re- 
sources—provide comforts and luxuries to 
every inhabitant with a small outlay of labor. 
The explanation he found in the capitalist 
system—giving the means of production and 
distribution into the hands of private owners, 
who treat the laborer just as they do the ma- 
chine, to be paid for simply at a price suffi- 
cient to replace it with another. The amount 
which each produces has nothing to do with 
the wage paid. One might have thought, fifty 
years ago, with the rapidity with which ma- 
chinery was being invented and perfected, that 
the time would soon come when the neces- 
sary work of the world would be done largely 
by machinery, with the result of giving leisure 
to the worker. But, on the contrary, it has 
resulted in throwing many of the workers 
out of work. Years ago a favored class ob- 
tained leisure through the maintenance of 
slavery. The present generation of capitalists 
improve upon the system by adding to the 
ownership of wage-slavery. Enough of what 
the worker produces goes to him for his sup- 
port, part of the product is spent by the cap- 
italist; the great remainder is saved or in- 
vested. Then comes “overproduction,” and 
the formation of the trust. The forming of 
every new trust is a cry that the machinery of 
the capitalist system is about completed. “The 
country is saturated with capital,” as David 
A. Wells has said. The fight now may be 
over the question of recognizing the trade 
union, but before long the capitalist may say: 
“Yes, form your union if you want to; it 
doesn’t interest me. I don’t want your ser- 
vices on any terms.” 

Mr. Thompson made an eloquent address 
along similar lines. He began by speaking at 
length on the question of Labor Day as a na- 
tional institution, how it would in time be 
recognized the world over, as is Christmas 
and as the Fourth of July is recognized in 
every hamlet and village of the United States. 

Speaking of the conditions of the laboring 
man of to-day he said: “Under the competi- 
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tive system workers are compelled to sell their 
life force at the market value. This rate is 
regulated by the limited amount of human in- 
telligence and labor necessary in a mechanical 
age. It is the perpetual desire of capitalists 
to have machines made which will displace 
human labor. The machines are less expen- 
sive and their profits are thereby increased. 
The families which are deprived of a living 
are of no concern to them. They have no re- 
gard for the natural, the inherent, the inalien- 
able rights obtained by mere birth on this 
planet. They have no consideration of the 
value of life and of the value of each man’s 
life to himself. Capitalists also control the 
legislatures, the executives and the judiciary, 
as the ruling class has always done. The 
people of the United States do not need 
money kings any more than they do a heredi- 
tary monarchy. 
THE PEOPLE MUST GOVERN THEMSELVES 
INDUSTRIALLY. 


“Why not? It is but an extension of the 
functions of government. All history is but 
a record of the struggles of the people for a 
choice of rulers or more of self-government. 
Just as the claim of the kings to a divine right 
to rule has been destroyed by the people, so 
it is the task of this generation to free all 
men from the selfish, the tyrannical, the un- 
qualifiedly cruel and unjust rule of monop- 
olies. 

“The titles to mines and natural resources 
must be resumed by the nation. Money as an 
investment in land and machinery must be 
made to give place to the right of the lowliest 
to live his normal life without fear of want 
after reasonable exertion. The working class 
must not be used as money-making machines. 
All should work to live, but none be forced 
to spend all of life in work. Money must 
not be allowed superior rights over life and 
human deeds. Property is only sacred as it 
it needed by humanity. Otherwise it is stuff, 
of no value whatever.. The money kings must 
be deprived of their tyrannical power. This 
power is derived from the very nature of the 
competitive system. Competition is war. The 
possession of superior financial skill to-day is 
more dangerous to mankind than a club or re- 
volver in the hands of a highwayman, or the 
control of armies and navy by a king. It 
makes no difference to people whether they are 
robhed by brain power or club power. We 
are learning this lesson in the severe school 
of experience. We recognize old foes under 
new disguises. The people are being robbed 
of the very necessaries of life by the system of 
competition which allows the financially 
shrewd, in accordance with laws made by 
themselves, to take the substance of the har- 
vests, the wealth of the natural resources of 
the earth, the product of the combined labor 
of thousands, for their personal profit.” 


Sage Sorgeebre 
Wilshire Aims at The Presidency 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, late candidate for 
Congress in this district on the Social-Demo- 
crat ticket, and editor of a weekly journal, 
THE CHALLENGE, has come to the conclusion 
that Los Angeles does not provide a big 
enough field for himself and his paper. For 
the past six weeks Mr. Wilshire has been on 
a “stumping” tour throughout the Mid-West- 
ern and Eastern States, and he has succeeded 
in advertising himself extensively as the “mil- 
lionaire Socialist.” Last week he was stay- 
ing at the Waldorf-Astoria by day and ad- 
dressing his comrades in the Bowery by night. 
So flattering has been his reception in the 
East that the editor of Tur CHALLENGE has 
decided to remove his publication office from 
Los Angeles to New York. A telegram to 
this effect has been received by his local man- 
ager, and THe CHALLENGE will bear a New 
York date-line three weeks hence. 

Some of Wilshire’s friends say that he has 
ambitions towards the Socialist nomination 
for President in 1904, and that the removal of 
Tue CHALLLENGE to a metropolitan base is 
calculated to aid his aspirations as well as as- 
sisting the nation to own the trusts—Los 
Angeles Herald. 


{It's funny that Hyndman or Quelch or Bax 


are not supposed to be after the throne of 
England. How about Bebel and the other 
German Socialists and the Kaiser’s job?— 
HG. Weil 
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Celebrated Socialist Coming 


H. Gaytorp WiILsHire, THE MILLIONAIRE 
ADVOCATE OF SociaALism WILL SPEAK 
To-morrow EVENING. 


The star event in Socialist circles is sched- 
uled for to-morrow and great activity marks 
the conduct of the local adherents of that cult. 
tH. Gaylord Wilshire, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
will arrive in the city some time to-morrow 
and will speak on Tenth street, near State, in 
the evening. Mr. Wilshire is a celebrity with 
the American Socialists. He first attracted 
attention bv challenging his Republican op- 
ponent for Congress to a debate last fall, of- 
tering him $2,000 if the audience decided he 
had the best of it. The Republican declined, 
and Wilshire, apparently enjoying the no- 
toriety thus obtained, challenged Bryan to 
debate the question, “Let the Nation Own the 
Trusts,” offering him $5,000 as an inducement 
and $5,000 more if the audience should vote 
that Bryan’s “busting” method was more prac- 
ticable. Bryan ignored the challenge. ‘Then 
Wilshire sent a draft for $1,000 to W. R. 
Hearst, of the New York Journal, as a guar- 
antee of “good faith” and renewed the chal- 
lenge, but the draft was returned without 
comment. Then Wilshire went to Lincoln 
and delivered a speech there, inviting Mr, 
Bryan to be his chairman, but Mr. Bryan 
was called out of town. Wilshire next chal- 
lenged Tom Johnson to meet him at Detroit 
in joint debate. But this Mr. Johnson de- 
clined to do on the ground that official busi- 
ness required his presence in Cleveland. To 
this Wilshire replied that he would go to 
Cleveland, and Johnson flatly refused to have 
anything to do with him. Mr. Wilshire is 
well known for his scientific writings, some 
of which, written ten years ago, NOW appear 
like prophecies fulfilled. He is a college 
graduate and a man of fine attainments, He 
1s now on a tour of the United States agita- 
ting for Socialism. He pays all his expenses 
out of his own pocket, being very rich, He 
also nublishes a Socialist paper xnown as 
Pte CHALLENGE, which has a very large cir- 
culation—Erie (Pa.) Herald. 
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Want to Hear Wilshire 


ih Gaylord Wilshire, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
will speak in Erie on September 6th (next 
Friday). He is best known for his scientific 
writings, though usually referred to as the 
‘Millionaire Socialist.” Wilshire has had 
hard luck: Last year, when a candidate for 
Congress, he offered his Republican opponent 
$2,000 for a single debate. The offer was 
declined. Then he challenged William J. 
Bryan to a public debate on the subject “Let 
the Nation Own the Trusts,” offering to pay 
him $5,000 the moment he stepped on the 
stage and $5,000 more if the audience decided 
he had the best of the argument. Not hearing 
from Bryan, Wilshire sent a New York draft 
for $1,000 to William R. Hearst, of the New 
York Journal, as an earnest of his good in- 
tentions, renewing the challenge. This was 
sent back without remark. Failing to get 
Bryan into a debate, Wilshire next tackled 
the second best political fakir, ‘Tom Johnson 
of Cleveland, with the same result—Tom was 
too busy. 

Wilshire is a college graduate and a man of 
fine attainments. | He is now editing and pub- 
lishing a Socialist paper called Tur CHAL- 
LENGE, which has a very large circulation. He 
prefers to speak outdoors and_ will likely be 
found in Tenth street, near State.—The Erie 
People. 
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Going to New York 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, editor of Tur Crar- 
LENGE, Los Angeles, this week removed his 
plant to New York City, in order that he may 
be in closer fighting touch with the trusts 
which he wants the government to own. Ed- 


itor Wilshire, much as we differ from him in 
our ideas of government, is certainly worthy 
of no inconsiderable admiration for the fear- 
less, able manner in which he is presenting his 
cause to the public through his handsome 
journal, and, too, by the indefatigable effort 
he'has been making upon the rostrum for the 
past several weeks. If there is anything in 
keeping everlastingly and intelligently at it he 
certainly should reap a generous reward for 
his services in behalf of Socialism. 

Since the first issue of THE CHALLENGE Mr. 
Wilshire has been most capably assisted by 
his ambitious lieutenant, Mr. A. Bert Bynon, 
who has shown in his work a ready grasp of 
the Socialistic idea and a genius to express 
himself concerning that idea most under- 
standingly and entertainingly with the pen. 
Mr. Bynon and family left Los Angeles for 
New York on Tuesday evening last, leaving 
behind him a host of friends who wish him 
well in his new field of labor, as well as a 
number of admirers who are confident that 
he will at no distant day figure largely among 
those who are in the lead as advocates of So- 
cialism.—Pacific Veteran (Sawtelle, Cal.). 
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Woman’s Temparment in Dress 
(Ledger Monthly.) 


The artistic faculty is one of the inherited 
traits of woman. It is betrayed in her earliest 
efforts at adornment of her person and sur- 
roundings. It is the temperament of woman, 
as well as her natural birthright, to guard the 
beautiful in life, and to make her whole ex- 
istence a visible manifestation of it. Civiliza- 
tion has given to her opportunities in this di- 
rection denied her in the past. She has been 
emancipated from the slavery of conditions 
which narrowed and destroyed those possi- 
bilitics of personal expression born within 
her. Yet even in barbaric times she was not 
blind to the influence of personal adornment. 
The evolution of her dress may have been 
from the rude blanket and wid boar’s skin to 
the modern silks and furs of unrivaled beauty 
and picturesqueness; but there was always, 
even in the beginning a method of wearing the 
garments that betrayed the dormant gifts. 
She could be artistic even with the simplest 
and rudest of garments. 

The art of dress becomes a factor of impor- 
tance, not only in the life of the woman who 
devotes her time to it, but in all those who 
associate with her. The expression of her 
artistic temperament may be manifested in 
no other way than that of dress, and yet she 
may produce an effect of immeasurable im- 
portance on the world. It is hardly consistent 
to belittle the effect of woman’s dress, even 
when carried to an extreme, and thoughts of 
it absorb all other considerations of life. The 
painter is justified, according to human stand- 
ards, in devoting all of his time and strength 
to the production of beauty on his canvas; 
and the poet is considered legitimately em- 
ployed if he merely strives to express in the 
highest artistic form those thoughts and emo- 
tions of love which come to him in the highest 
degree. The decorator, the musician and the 
singer are all appealing to the sense of sight 
or hearing through beautiful forms of sound. 

The woman who understands the art of per- 
sonal adornment finds gratification of artistic 
expression in her dress. She studies it from 
manv points of view; considers the harmony 
of colors and style; views herself apart from 
her personality and environments, and finds 
in the whole work a service of love which is 
little lower than that which the poet or 
painter feels for his productions. Dress per- 
forms the double task for woman of adorning 
her and ot conserving her health; it should 
be antagonistic to neither. It should be the 
outer expression of her mind and tempera- 
ment, and, at the same time, consistent with 
the laws of health and strength. 

{There is a strange mixture of the true 
and the false in the above. A person’s dress 
should be, in a modified manner, the outward 
expression of one’s temperament. As a matter 
of fact, however, there is little originality of 
the wearer shown by the fashionably dressed. 
In order to be fashionable one must conform 
to what another has originated. Dress to-day 
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among the rich is not used to express indivi- 
duality, but is the outward and visible sign 
that the wearer has money. If it fails in this 
regard it will never be fashionable. To be 
fashionable is synonymous with being rich. 
—H. G. W.] 
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War on Curbstone Orators 


War has again been declared on the curb- 
stone orators. Every spring and fall the itin- 
erant evangelists of all colors and degrees, 
the reformers and the cranks who are trying 
to set this wicked world a-going right, break 
out, and invariably Race street, between 
Fourth and Eighth streets, is selected as the 
place for the meetings. 

A few days ago the Mayor issued an order 
to the Police Department to the effect that 
no meetings must be allowed in Race or any 
other street. If the orators wanted to address 
the public, they were to be allowed the market 
squares, and, if those places did not suit, they 
would have to hire halls, His Honor declared. 

Friday the city was invaded by a bunch of 
reformers, who think the way to accomplish 
the reforms is through political channels. 
One of the men called on Acting Superinten- 
dent James Casey, and wanted to know wheth- 
er he would be allowed to hold meetings on 
the streets. He was told he would not, and 
then wanted Casey to join w'th him in making 
an issue of the case by getting Casey to arrest 
him. Instead, Casey showed him the door, 
assuring him there would be several kinds of 
issues if he tried to tell the police what to do. 

Yesterday Lieutenant Hill read an order 
to the police of Central Station regarding the 
curbstone orators. Hill said the officers must 
keep Race and other streets clear. He said: 

“T want you to stop and move on all the 
Socialists, reformers, the tootsore evangelists 
and other weary brethren who may try to hold 
meetings in the streets, and especially stop 
those Mormon fellows from talking. The 
Lord knows we are all Mormons enough now 
without having a lot of fellows come around 
and preach to us to get worse. The Mayor 
does not want any meetings on the streets. If 
you come across any, tell the orators they must 
go to market square. If that doesn’t suit they 
will have to hire a hall, and if they do not do 
that, bring them in and they can orate to the 
station house keeper.” 

The policemen lined up listened dutifully, 
then filed out, but it remained for Hill to 
make the first arrest. He and his mustache 
were sauntering along Race street last night 
and when near Seventh he came across a man 
perched on a table, haranguing a crowd of 
about a hundred on Socialism. Hill inter- 
rupted the speaker as he was in the heat of his 
argument and invited him to a market square. 
The speaker wouldn’t go, and he would not 
quit, so he was placed under arrest. At Cen- 
tral Station he registered as Alfred J. Swing, 
dentist, living at 419 Eighth avenue, Dayton, 
Ky. He was locked up on a charge of ob- 
structing the public highway. 

The speaking last night was the opening of 
the State campaign by the Socialists, and they 
are very indignant at the arrest of Dr. Swing 
and intend to test the matter in the courts. 

Mr. Woolsen and Mr. Jones, who were with 
Dr. Swing when he was arrested ast night, 
said: 

“The fixing of a $500 bail. for one charged 
with disorderly conduct is so unusual and out 
of the question that we think it is denying 
Socialism, and a marked discrimination. 

“We intend to fight the case to the last, and 
will demand immediate trial. The longer they 
put it off the more they will lose by it, they 
will find. There are more Socialists in this 
city than many think, and there are many 
prominent men who will not openly support 
our fight but will give their aid quietly. 

“We will make this a test case. We are 
allowed to speak at the end of the Sixth 
Street Market, they say. We can see no dif- 
ference between the streets in this respect nor 
why we should be allowed to speak in one and 
not another. Dr. Swing argued with the offi- 
cers that there was no disorder or blocking of 
the highway, and called attention to ‘the 
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crowds in front of the department store down 
the street listening to the concert, and to the 
Salvation Army meetings, but to no avail.” 
—Cincinnatt Commercial-Gazette. 
rhe Siege ke 
Deterioration in Food 


There can be no doubt that during the last 
decade food has undergone a steady degrada- 
tion, and this cannot be without a demoraliz- 
ing influence upon the human race. It will be 
noticed that by far the majority of cases of 
tampering with food relate to the substitution 
of a cheaper article rather than the addition of 
an injurious substance. The common defense 
is that modern conditions of life make a sub- 
stitution a necessity. It is difficult to see the 
logic of such a defense—at least, in a number 
of instances. 

It is urged, for instance, that jam cr mar- 
malade cannot be made without the addition 
of glucose, which prevents the preserve from 
crystallizing. Now long before glucose was 
a household word jams and marmalade were 
rmade—and good they were, too, consisting en- 
tirely of sugar and fruit. In the same way 
we are told that beer must be brewed from 
sugar, and that brewing exclusively from malt 
fresents untold difficulties. Again, golden 
syrup, which used formerly to be the refined 
syrup of molasses, consists largely now of 
artificial sugar, which is doubtless a more 
ciarketable product, but is not the sam: thing 
as cane sugar.— Chicago Tribune. 
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How else can any government guarantee 
liberty to men save by providing them a 
means of labor and of life, coupled with in- 
dependence? And how could that be done un- 
less the government conducted the economic 
system upon which employment and mainten- 
ance depend? What form of happiness—so 
far as happiness depends at all on material 
facts—is not bound up with economic condi- 
tions? And how shall an equal opportunity 
for the pursuit of happiness be guaranteed to 
all save by a guarantee of economic equality? 
—(Bellamy’s Equality, pp. 17.) 


DIXON’S 


American Graphite 


PENCILS 


The perfection of materials 
and workmanship that enfers into 
all grades of Dixon’s Pencils has made 
each grade and style the standard 
in its class, 


PENCIL PERFECTION 


Ig a term that can be truly used in describ- 
ing the product of the DIXON factories. 


If not handily obtainable mention this magazine 
and send 16 cents for sainples worth double. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


Mc(Crady, 


one of the most eloquent 
speakers and uble writers in 
the Catholic Church, has come 
out for SOCIALISM as the only 
hope of the working class for 
freedorn and equality. He 
bas just wriltena wonderful y 
interesting 1 ovel entitled 
Beyond the Black Ocean, which 
presents the idea of Socivlism 
in a form easily understood 
by any one. The book is hand- 
somely printed on extra paper 
~ ard the price, including posc- 
~ age to any address, is 81.60 in 
= cloth binding; or 50 cents in 
paper cover. We wanta goon 
pagent in every town and will 
allow libersi discounts 
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SPECIAL OFFER.— We want to 
introduce our new magazine, 
The International Socialist Review, 
64 large pageseach month, with articles from the leading 
socialist writers of Ewrope wnd America. A new devart- 
ment on “Socialism and Religion” is edited by Prof. 
George D. Herron. The subscriotion price ix $1.00 a 
year. and to any one sending 81.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion within 30 days we will mail a paner copy of Reyond 
the Black Ocean free. Address CMARLES H. KEKR & CO., 
Publishers, 56 Fifta Avenue, Chicago. 
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THE WORLD’S TICKER 
From the Cleveland Plaindealer 


Opposing Unionism 
(Correspondence of the Evening Post.) 


Cotumsia, S. C., August 27—The Whaley 
cotton mills here have taken a _ firm stand 
against union labor. The trouble was pre- 
cipitated by the action of the operatives, who 
refused to work on Saturday afternoon last, 
to make up the time to be lost on Labor Day, 
the management having consented to grant a 
holiday next Monday, if the employes would 
forego their half-holiday on the two preceding 
Saturdays. The men who refused to return 
to work are supposed to belong to a union 
recently organized here, and when they of- 
fered to go to work yesterday morning they 
were not permitted to enter the buildings. 
They are now trying to induce all the em- 
loyees to join the union. : 

‘ Bresident Whaley of the mills said that he 
was willing to take back any who had gone 
out, provided they would sign an agreement 
certifying that they did not belong to a union 
and would not join one. They had fully de- 
termined not to have any union help. The 
mills in this state some time ago reached an 
ironclad agreement on this matter, and it 
would be adhered to to the letter. Those who 
went out here and remained out as union men 
would not be able to get work elsewhere in 
South Carolina. He stated unequivocally 
that, having taken this position, he would 
close down every mill here, and keep them 
closed till the middle of September before he 
would allow any to come back who would not 
sign the agreement. “We are the owners of 
our mills and we propose to run them. We do 
all we can for our help, and propose to do 
much more. We do not propose, however, to 
have any of this unionism business.” 

The Textile Union has adopted a resolu- 
tion not to accept employment in the mills 
until the owners withdraw their declaration 
against the union. It is claimed that the 
union has a membership of nearly 1,000. 

[This is really the logical position for the 
owners to take. “We are the owners and pro- 
pose to do as we please.” That is the reason 
why I say the nation should own the trusts. 
They could then do what they liked with 
their own.—H. G. W.] 
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Mr. Bryan delivered an address at the 
Platte County Fair, near Leavenworth, Kan., 
last week, and when asked to state his inten- 


tions regarding the Presidency, replied: 

“IT would rather be right than be President. 
In 1896 and 1900 the majority of the voters of 
this country said by their ballots that they did 
not want me as their ruler, and I think I 
would be imposing upon.them by giving them 
an opportunity to vote against me again. 
Twice I was defeated, and while I do not say 
I was defeated honorably I am satisfied, and 
I do not intend to try to force myself into the 
race again. If the American people ever de- 
cide that they wish to try Bryanism I could 
not refuse to grant them their desire, but for 
the present, at least, the Presidency is the 
least thing on my mind when I go to bed at 
night. 

[There are two peculiar admissions in the 
above—from a Democratic standpoint. I. 
That Bryan was not regarding himself as a 
future servant of the people if elected Presi- 
dent, but as a “ruler.” 2. That saying he does 
not intend to force himself “again” on the 
people as a candidate he intimates that he 
did force himself on the two previous occa- 
sions.—H. G. W.] 
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A Militant Churchman 


BeELLEvuE, Ky., Sept. 14, Igor. 
Dear Wilshire: 

Herewith I send you a copy: of the chal- 
lenge which I gave to a churchman who had 
the temerity to include Socialism with An- 
archy in denouncing the assassination of 
President McKinley. Like all capitalists and 
their hirelings, he has thus far kept a rigor- 
ous silence, because, no doubt, he knows the 
hollowness and weakness of his cause. 

Fraternally yours, 
T. J. McGrady. 


BELLEVUE, Ky., Sept. 13, Igor. 
To the Rev. Father Wimsey, St. Peter’s Ca- 
thedral, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Sir:— 

I have just learned from reliable sources 
that in last Sunday’s sermon, when denounc- 
ing Anarchy, you sought to lay something of 
blame upon Socialism and, inferentially, upon 
the priests who are in the latter movement. 
I would commend to your thoughtful study 
the proverb of Rochefoucault, “Les esprits 
medtocres condennent d’ ordinaire tout ce 
qui passe leur portee,’—men of narrow brain 
usually find fault with everything which sur- 
passes their understanding. 


Socialism works for the highest interests 
of humanity. In denouncing Socialism and, 
by inclusion, the brotherhood of man, you 
are fighting against the very people from 
whom you derive your means of support. It 
is chiefly out of the hard-earned pittance of 
the toilers that men of your stamp build cost- 
ly churches to a Redeemer whose most sacred 
social teachings you outrage. 

Now, therefore, I challenge you to a de- 
bate upon this vital subject. I maintain that 
the real anarchy lies at the root of the pres- 
ent industrial system of competition and that 
anarchy would be essentially impossible un- 
der Socialism. The basic principle of the 
brotherhood of man in the common father- 
hood of God, upon which Socialism rests, 
makes for peace everywhere and is, therefore. 
uncompromisingly opposed to war, rapine, 
murder, injustice, hate, scorn, and all manner 
of social and moral inequality. 

I hereby agree to hire a hall and pay all 
the expenses of the debate. I am moved to 
challenge you in this fashion out of love for 
my fellow-man and from a genuine desire to 
illume your ignorance to the end that you 
may, in turn, lead your flock out upon the 
great highways of light and truth. 

Your mental inferiority shall not, I assure 
you, hinder me from lovingly exposing the 
blunders and injustice of your capitalistic 
doctrines. 

If you come to this debate with a sincere 
desire for knowledge, I promise the public 
the best show that ever came to Cincinnati. 
If you refuse this challenge, you stigmatize 
yourself before the people as a moral coward 
and an intellectually dishonest teacher, 

Respectfully yours. 
T. J. McGrady. 
Pastor St. Anthony’s Church, 
Bellevue, Kentucky. 
Author of “The Two Kingdoms,” “Socialism 
and the Labor Problem,’ “Beyond the 
Black Ocean,” etc. 
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Control of German Lines 


Bertin, Sept. 15.—The sale of shares of 

the Hamburg-American Packet Company to 
the value of 1,000,000 marks to New York 
parties causes the Kreuz Zeitung to raise a 
cry of alarm and to declare that J. Pierpont 
Morgan is trying to get control of the Ger- 
man steamship lines. The paper argues that 
this is quite possible, adding: 
_ “The factors that make it possible are the 
immense financial resources of the Ameri- 
cans, the cheapness of German transporta- 
tion shares, and the fact that both the great 
lines must very soon raise new capital, which 
the German market is not able to supply.” 
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Dates for October 


Mr. Wilshire will speak in the following 
places during October: Clinton, 12; Boston, 
13; Lowell, 14; Lawrence, 15; Amesbury, 
16; Haverhill, 17; Salem, 18; Lynn, 19. Ar- 
rangements in hands of J. Harry Page, 273 
Essex Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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Whatever else betide Los Angeles this year 
she is to be the gainer in one thing; to be 
rid of H. Gaylord Wilshire. That pestilent 
nuisance who persistently disobeys the laws 
with his bill boards, publishes bombastic chal- 
lenges to Bryan and declaims in the park to 
get himself arrested, is to betake himself and 
his CHALLENGE to Gotham, whence it is hoped 
he has no return ticket—-San Bernardino 
(Cal.) Times-Index. 
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THE CHALLENGE, of Los Angeles, the or- 
gan of the Social Democratic party, H. Gay- 
lord Wilshire, editor, it is said will be moved 
to New York in the near future. Mr. Wil- 
shire has been so enthusiastically received in 
the East that he feels he has outgrown Los 
Angeles. It is also rumored that he has an 
eye on the Presidential nomination in 1904.— 
Norwalk (Cal.) Call, Aug. 17, 1901. 


